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The Mayor of Birming- 
ham, in introducing the 
subject to the meeting, 
said he would venture 
to assert that if all 
the exceptional calami- 
ties which from time to 
time stir and excite the 
public mind were put 
together,—railway acci- 
dents, fires, explosions, 
and all the deaths from 
shipwrecks along our 
coasts,—they would not 
amount to one-tenth of the ghastly total number 
of persons annually done to death by our 
stupidity and negligence,—annually murdered 
by the neglect of proper sanitary regulations,— 
annually driven out of existence by the ignorance 
and apathy of the people. But even this is not 
all, for it has been calculated that for every 
person who dies six persons may be assumed to 
suffer from illness, and it has been calculated 
that the loss to the country is not less than 
10s. per week for each of these sick persons; 
and the Mayor estimated the annual loss to 
Birmingham in this way at 54,0007, and 
thought that if the people would make these 
calculations for themselves we should not 
have to complain of ill.jadged parsimony 
which saves hundreds and thousands in order to 
lose tens of thousands, And local governing 
bodies, he said, have not merely to consider 
questions affecting the lives and the health of 
the people entrusted to their charge, but also 
their happiness, their morality, and the circam. 
stances previously stated are the fruitful 
occasions of misery, pauperism, intemperance, 
and crime. All this disease and death was pro- 
daced by filthy and uncomfortable homes ; those 
homes, in their turn, drive the people to the 
public-houses and worse places. It is usual to 
say that these resalts are due to the ignorance 
of the people, but although that is true, it would 
be almost truer to say that this ignorance in its 
turn is the result of the conditions amid which 
the people live. What folly to talk about the 
moral and intellectual elevation of the masses 
when the conditions are such as render such 
elevation impossible! What can the school- 
master or the minister of religion do when the 
influences of home undo all he does. We find 
bad air, polluted water, crowded and filthy 
houses, and ill-ventilated courts everywhere 
prevailing in the midst of our boasted wealth, 
luxury, and civilisation. All reverence is blotted 
out from the minds of people subject to such 
conditions; as for common decency, it is an 
empty name : it is obliterated from the category 
of virtues; and then, when these people whom 
We have suffered to grow up like beasts, behave 
like brates, we use the lash in order to repress 















have allowed to develop. 

[How many years have passed since we first 
said every word of this ! } 

Dr. Hill, the medical officer of health for 
Birmingham, stated that the deaths from zymotic 
diseases last year were 24 per cent. of the total 
number, while the town should be, from its 
natural situation, one of the most healthy in 
England; and so he thinks it would have been 
if those natural advantages had not been too 
much relied upon, and too much expected from 
them. Ignorance of the conditions of health, 
indifference, impatience of increased taxation, 
and false economy, had for years conspired to 
hinder and prevent those sanitary measures 
necessary for communities, and without which 
the most fayvourably-endowed spot on earth can- 
not fail to become filth-sodden and unhealthy. 
The question of back-to-back houses, which were 
very common in the town, was one of particular 
interest at the present time, and threatened to 
lead to a very dangerous and almost irremediable 
evil. The Town Council, in framing new bye. 
laws, desire to prohibit the erection of such 
houses, but they are met with great opposition. 

Dr. Davies, medica] officer of health for the 
city of Bristol, considered one of the first 
requisites for a large town to be sewers, out of 
which no liquid can escape, well flushed with 
water; and an ample supply of good wuter,— 
that was, water derived from a source in. 
accessible to human contamination. His own 
experience led him to believe that all water 
derived from wells situated in the midst of or 
near to human dwellings, sooner or later became 
contaminated with human sewage, and that 
water drawn from such a source was the most 
constant and the most dangerous means of 
diffusing the seeds of typhoid fever, which 
cannot always be detected by chemical analysis. 
Water might contain a considerable amount of 
organic matter, provided it be not that of haman 
sewage, and a large proportion of inorganic 
salts, ‘and yet be safe to drink. The sanitary 
authority of Bristol had :ecently shut up all the 
public wells but three belonging to them, owing 
to the water in them being found contaminated 
with sewage. The next most important require- 
ment of a large town, he said, is hospital accom- 
modation for the isolation of patients suffering 
from infectious diseases. At Bristol, fora popu- 
lation of nearly 200,000, they have two hospitals 
of twenty beds each, one for small-pox patients 
who are not paupers, and the other for fever 
cases of the same class, and these had been more 
than sufficient for the requirements, both 
hospitals being often empty for weeks and 
months. Paupers suffering from infectious 
diseases are removed by the Boards of Guardians 
before the disease is disseminated, and a 
minute and constant system of inspection and 
disinfection is carried on by the sanitary 
authority, the inspectors acting under the direc- 
tions of the medical officer. Other means which 
are essential to the sanitary arrangements of 
large towns are an apparatus for disinfecting by 
heat; @ supply of the best disinfectants gratui- 
tously to workpeople, with instructions how to 
use them; an ambulance for the conveyance of 
persons suffering from infectious diseases, which 
should externally so resemble a private carriage 
as not to be distinguishable from one in the 
streets; and a closely-covered hand-cart for the 
conveyance of disinfected clothing should be 
kept with the disinfecting apparatus ; and, 
finally, the most important sanitary require. 
ment of a large town is sufficient and proper 
house accommodation for the working-classes. 
The removal of whole rows of cottages from near 
the places where people work, to make room for 
warehouses and railway extensions, has lessened 
house accommodation, and although there were 
many of them unfit for haman habitation, no 
sufficient substitutes for them have been pro- 


vided; and Dr. Davies thinks that it is only by 
supplying the masses of the people with well. 
ventilated and dry houses that that insidious 
destroyer of men and women in the prime of 
life—tubercle of the langs—is to be prevented ; 
but, above all, let the system of “ flats,” with 
common stairs, be avoided. 

Dr. Goldie, of Leeds, stated that within the 
past few years 674 houses had been condemned 
as unfit for human habitation, and demolished ; 
and that during the last twelve months the 
number of overcrowded houses was 401. [Here 
we seem to have cause and effect.| Dr. Goldie 
thinks thecondition and situation of the slaughter- 
houses are contrary to public health and morality, 
being situated for the most part in the central 
and most crowded parts of the town, in an atmo- 
sphere charged with impurities; and he looks 
upon it as injurious to the morality of young 
persons, who, from the open and exposed situa- 
tion of the slaughter-houses, are almost daily 
spectators of the most demoralising scenes, 
and auditors of the most debasing language. 

In Liverpool, said Mr. Deacon, the borough 
engineer, the population between the years 1801 
and 1871 had increased sixfold, or from 81,600 
to 493,346; and that the housing of the workmen 
and labourer classes of this suddenly-increasing 
population was neither regulated by building 
laws nor cared for by municipal responsibility, 
but was left to the private and uncontrolled 
enterprise of small capitalists, influenced solely 
by personal considerations of gain, and without 
any care for the health of the people or the 
fature welfare of the community ; close, confined 
courts and céllar dwellings being the result. 
But in 1864 the Town Council obtained powers 
to improve the condition of these courts by 
means of a Grand Jury, who had required the 
demolition of 542 and the alteration of 115 
houses, and the erection of trough water-closets, 
in lieu of privies, for the courts. This had been 
effected at a cost of 87,6631. 

In Manchester, an examination of a large 
number of the drains and sewers, three years 
since, showed that they were nearly blocked up 
with a black and fetid composition of fine ashes, 
coal and cinders, and excreta. This was pro- 
bably due to the practice which prevailed of 
laying drains from the middens, containing the 
house ashes and the excreta, to the sewers. Dr. 
Leigh, medical officer of health for Manchester 
(the author of the paper, which was read by 
Mr. Schofield), seemed to approve of the removal 
of excreta separately in tubs, after the Rochdale 
system. About 13,000 closets had been con- 
structed on this system in Manchester. Most of 
the tubs were removed twice a week, and a few 
once a week. [We believe that any plan what. 
ever is better than the midden system, with a 
drain communicating with the sewer, the midden 
being open to the rainfall. 

Dr. B. Foster, of Birmingham, compared the 
health-condition of Birmingham with that of 
other large towns, and found it, from all causes, 
to be in better condition than Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Sheffield: while the death-rate 
exceeds that of the whole country by 4 per 1,000. 
Sheffield exceeds the whole country by 65 per 
1,000; Leeds, 6°5; Manchester, nearly 10; and 
Liverpool, 17°7 per 1,000; and the reduction of 
this excess, he said, is the work before the 
sanitary authorities. The two great blots in 
the savitary records of Birmingham are diarrhoa 
and diphtheria. The diarrhea death-rate is 
twice as bad as the average of the whole 
country, and is only exceeded by the death-rates 
in Manchester and in Liverpool; but by making 
certain corrections, Manchester is eliminated 
and Birmingham stands next on the black list to 
Liverpool in this respect. As to diphtheria, 
Birmingham has been the worst great town in 
England during the last ten years; while both 
diseases are eminently preventible. Sewage- 
polluted earth, tainted air, and impure water are 
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the great factors of diarrbwal disease, he said, 
and that there is reason to believe that diph- 
theria depends on somewhat similar sanitary 
conditions. 

The Mayor of Dadley said that he is about te 
propose in his own borough that the members of 
each ward shall take under their care the sani- 
tary condition of that ward, and inspect it 
periodically, say once in every two months. [If 
members would but make a periodical inspection 
thoroughly, it would be a very good thing for 
everybody, but we may easily conceive how 
much harm it might do if not done thoroughly. 
In this case they would not see half—not a tenth 
fe a what they should see in order to be 

ally acquainted with the facts; while, although 

they might take some trouble to make a general 
inspection, for which only they would have time, 
there would be great danger that this might be 
supposed, both by themselves and the Board, to 
have been more thorough than it could have 
been, and so no proper remedies would come to 
be applied after all. A mere inspection is 
of very little use, even though everything be 
seen, unless the circumstances, the conditions, 
and the why and wherefore of each nuisance be 
studied on the spot. Merely to remove a thing 
which might recur as soon as one’s back is 
turned is not to do much. } 

The ventilation of sewers at Leeds has re- 
ceived a rough-and-ready treatment. Alderman 
Tatham described how they had knocked holes 
through all the dip.stones of the ‘gally-traps in 
the streets, preferring to have the foul air escape 
there rather than in the houses; but they rely 
upon a plentiful supply of water to keep upa 
constant current of sewage, whereby the forma- 
tion of gases is prevented to a great extent ; and 
they think that if the sewage becomes in any 
part of the sewerage system so stagnant as to 
give off the gases, the sooner they escape into 
the streets the better, so that it may be known 
that they exist. 

Mr. Challinor, of Leek, Staffordshire, explained 
that up to about the year 1860 that town had 
been one of the most unhealthy in England, 
the rate of its mortality being something like 
30 in the 1,000, but by the construction of a 
good system of sewerage, thoroughly ventilated, 
and afterwards by bringing into the town a 
pure supply of water, not hard in character, 
they had, with proper attention to other sanitary 
conditions as well, beea able to reduce the 
mortality, first to 24, and so on, until 1874 it has 
been under 16 per 1,000. They have at Leek a 
fever hospital for the isolation of infections 
diseases. The Workshops and Factory Acts have | 
been thoroughly carried out, and now they have | 
a large number of children who go to school as | 
half-timers. Property has been enhanced in| 
value; many formerly only poor customers to 
tradesmen are becoming better ones, and 
although so many people do not now go to the 
doctor, those who do gocan pay him. 














ARCHITECT AND WORKMAN. 


Tr has been a natural result of the recent talk 
that has been made about the status and daties 
of “the architect,” that those of his subordinate, 
or antagonistic or rival, or superior (for in all 
these lights he has been regarded), “ the work- 
man,” have been alluded to and canvassed. The 
manner in which the discussion on the modern 
architect was originated naturally led to the 
introduction of the workman, and the variety of 
feeling elicited in regard to him has been some. 
what amusing. One speaker at an architects’ 
meeting wished that a diagram of a now un- 
fortunately celebrated workmen’s club should be 
erased at once, lest it should cause offence to 
the sensitive minds of its owners and authors. 
Another thought it should be published, appa- 
rently as the readiest and most certain way of 
putting the workman in his proper place and 
showing him and his friends the imprudence of 
his going beyond his last. There seems to be 
very little display of moderate and judicious 
feeling on the subject, but rather a kind of 
oscillation between an ill-advised bepraising of 
the workman, putting him to the front as a kind 
of deus ex machin4, and a dissatisfied objection 
to him as a personage who has been “ patted on 
the back” and encouraged to step out of his 
proper sphere and make himself egotistical and 
impertinent. And now the workman claims tc 
have his own word in the dispute; and in a 
letter printed in our last number, a “ British 
Workman” (how far representing the spirit of 
his colleagues we do not undertake to say) in- 


sisuated that he had no wish to be patted on the 
back, bat suggested that he would like to be 
spoken to civilly,—a wish which is not unreason- 
able. 

When the discussion which is now running its 
couree was commenced, we expressed a convic- 
tion that the better class of working men in the 
building trades had no particular ambition to be 
pushed forward in the way which has been sug- 
gested, and that their contempt for the architect 
was mostly a figment of a Reviewer's brain. 
Any “ bad blood” which may exist between the 
profession and the craftsmen is mainly to be 


attributed, we believe, to the claims put forward i 
for the latter by self-constituted patrons or 


champions; and the antagonistic remarks which 
these have excited at sundry meetings of archi- 
tects lately may be worth the consideration of 
working men, as indicating where the advocacy 
of their indiscreet friends is likely to land them. 
If these indiscreet friends are constantly assert- 
ing in the most public and undisguised manner 
that the working man is master-of the situation, 
and that it is his duty and privilege to assert 
himself as such, and to spurn the control of those 
who were hitherto regarded as his chiefs, it is 
only to be expected that these latter should be 
inclined to take high ground, and to express 
themselves strongly on the subject ; and we must 
say distinctly that they in particular, and the 
better educated classes of society in general, 
have a right to speak strongly of the line taken 
by the amateur patrons of the working man. To 
judge by the talk of these gentlemen, it might 
be supposed that all the honour, chivalry, energy, 
and industry of the present day are concentrated 
in the representatives of the building crafts, and 
that all which we have been accustomed to 
believe about the superiority of mind to matter, 
and the necessity of a directing head as well as 
of operative hands, is so much antiquated moon- 
shine. And if the working man finds these pre- 
tensions taughed at by those who can see his 
insufficiency for the place claimed for him, whom 
is he to thank forthis? Certainly his indiscreet 
backers, who wish to force him into a position 
for which he is not fitted, and which we believe 
he really does not himself wish for. Let him 
repudiate their ill-advised patronage, and stand 
on his own merits, and he is far more likely to 
be respected and spoken kindly of than he will 
be in endeavouring to pose as the social and 
artistic hero of the hour. 

We are not prepared to say, however, that the 
workman can find nothing which he has a right 
to wish altered, or to seek to alter, in regard to 
his relations with the architect. The letter 
above referred to indicates one source of dis- 
satisfaction which, we are afraid, is more 
frequent than it should be,—the want of 
courtesy, the too great assumption of the de 
haut en bas style,on the part of the architect 
towards the workman. This, of course, is not a 
shortcoming peculiar to the architectural profes. 
sion. In all professions and ranks the “churl 
in spirit,” as Tennyson says, will be found; the 
man whose nature is selfish and inconsiderate 
of the feeling of otbers, and who is the more 
likely to show this unamiable quality in propor- 
tion as he finds himself invested with an 
authority which may seem to justify him in 
imposing his own will upon others, without 
being responsible to any one for the manner in 
which he does so. But some part of this rough- 
ness in the intercourse between architect and 
workman, so far as it exists, is probably due in 
part to a misunderstanding on both sides of 
what the one has a right to expect from the 
other. Any architect whose traditions are drawn 
from a period of some twenty or thirty years 
back, is, we suspect, liable to forget or ignore the 
social and educational changes which have taken 
place during that period. When his professional 


the workman was possessed of little or no educa. 
tion, and was to be regarded as a being naturally 
belonging to, and born into, aninferiorsocial grade, 
and assuch the humble and unqnestioningservant 
of those above him : not necessarily to be treated 
unkindly, but at any rate having no distinct or 
recognised right to call his soul his own. Under 
such a theory, a prominent and decided assertion 
of authority would be the natural result, and 
the manner of it would scarcely be likely to be 
called in question unless it took a very harsh 
and unjust form. Architects of that date 
would indeed pride themselves, as in instances we 
have heard of, on their powers in brow- 

not only the workman, but the contractor also, 
and would think with righteous satisfaction of 
their day’s work when they had left the latter, 





life began, it was a matter of course almost that | the 
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the 
present day, 
whether or nobhe hes iapeotedl £8 workmen, 
generally a better educated man than he was at 
the period we have been alluding to, He is 
often a thoughtful and observant, sometimes a 
well-read man, taking an enlightened interest in 
the political and social questions of the day, 
t too often with a very oxe-sided view of 
them; and if the architect forgets all this or 


keenly felt and more the 
present régime, and an itect who ignores this 
is either shortsighted or unjust. So mach forthe 
workman’s side of the question. But the workman, 
on the other hand, very often errs 


can give a claim, with rich or poor, to 
“The grand old name of ‘ gentleman,’ ” 


who had no politics and not much education, 
but who did his work honestly, was loyal to the 
interests of his employers, touched his hat when 


hat-touching business, and only 
the symbol of something really valuable 
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to raise the profession in the estimation of the 
workman, or of one else. Let the workman 
feel the above returning or 


by 
carry out his wishes. It is the perception of the 
right principle on which to work that 
the most important agent in 
and labour; and it is on this ground that the 
architect really can teach the workman valuable 
lessons, even in regard to work which he could 
not for a moment undertake ith his 
own hands. And we are inclined to think that 
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most important advantages to be derived from 
the employment of such a ee ge ey pti 
the work, A workman often do some 
piece of work in an ineffective and inferior 
manner, which happens to come easier to him, 
were he not checked by the architect, upon whom 
the responsibility of it will rest, or by the clerk 
of works, who is the architect’s representative 
in overseeing the work. And a consideration of 
this ought to induce every workman who has a 
right and honest in the matter to 
be loyal to his architect in the execution 
t his a sbeban be guilty of the meanness 
or such it is) of surreptitiously scamping work, 
the Sisaedid: of whiels: in anaok sap eume’ be 
fixed on the man who is really guilty of it, but 
bas to be borne by the architect who has depended 
upon strict obedience to his own orders being 
observed. On the other hand, the architect 
owes a great deal to good and clever 
and should be ready, and we know in 
cases is ready, to acknow to 
credit where credit is due, and to avail 
—, of the — assistance which he 
may often obtain from the suggestions of 
the workman. Bat if a man good at his 
own branch of handicraft makes a 
to the architect, and instead of being thanked 
for it, is snubbed to mind his own 
justice 
say 


or 
business, it is not in human 
resent this, and to feel the in 
ness of it; and it is our daty to 
this is not quite an uncommon 
often a workman is from 
suggestions from very distinct 
recollections of the manner in 
been received om some: previous, ocension. 
with a 
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friends; and e word of thanke 
ment in such a case will often go far to establish 
& pleasant relation between the architect and the 
whole staff of workmen, who will feel a pleasure 
in working for him and in doing their best, when 
they know that their good intentions will 
oh ocean ee 

- feeling which 
relations of the pa mer ar 





tirely consistent with the — self-respect, 
and which is best and most fully expressed by 
the good old word “ loyalty.” 
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SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


Tue winter exhibition of this society keeps 
more literally to the limit implied by the words 
“sketches and studies,” than is sometimes the 
case in collections so entitled. In such an exhi- 
bition we place most value on those works which 
fulfil most decisively the object of a study—that 
of bringing out strongly a pevuliar phase of 
character, effect, or handling, in an original 
manner, There are more or less highly finished 
drawings here, which, however pleasing as pic- 
tures, are beside the object of the exhibition, 
and must give way in interest to those of broader, 
in many cases rougher, handling, in which a par- 
ticular aim of the artist is specially illastrated. 
Among those which may be thas classed is con- 
spicuous the fine work by Mr. Clarence Whaite, 
“Wheat Harvest in Cambria” (249), with its 
remarkable combination of warm 
tints and cool tones in the mid-distant hills; a 
large and important study of much power. Mr. 
F. Powell's study of sea (99), showing pilot-boat 
“No. 135, G. K.” just sliding down into the 
trough of the sea, before a fresh breeze, is 
equally fine in the swing of the water and the 
action of the craft; in regard to transparency 
and tone of the water, perhaps the smaller study 
on ore of the screens (316) is even superior. 
“Loch Fyne Herring-boats,—Morning” (149), 
by the same artist, is open to question as to 
the treatment of the water, aa is a remark. 
able study of misty morning effect. Among 
the class of works we are ing of come, 
we think without exception, all the eight 
drawings by s new member, Miss Clara 
Montalba, and which show remarkable origi- 
nality and force of effect without either 
exaggeration or mannerism. “A Rainy Day at 
Venice,” with the white domes gleaming against 
a leaden sky, and the gondolas lying like black 
shadows on the water, is perhaps the finest; 
“Study of Birch Trees at Nis,” and “ The Fish 
Market, Hastings” (96, 107), also deserve special 
mention, and “ Limehouse Creek” (88), a draw- 
ing which would bear translating into, etching 
very well. Among Mr. Albert Goodwin’s nume- 
rous (mostly small) sketches are two of architec. 
tural interest,—“ Market Placé, Verona” (4) a 
slightly-coloured study for a work which has 
been exhibited, and “San Sanoni” (223). 
Ability, combined with a certain pretentious- 
ness and conventionality, is evidenced in the 
contributions of Mr. J. J. Jenkins, of which 
“ Bekes.bourne ” and the “ Bishop of Winchester’s 
Memorial” are the best (51, 25) ; in “ Going to 
the Ball” (7), the attempt to indicate the effect 
of light from the windows of the building 
is a failure, owing to want of depth and con- 
trast in the darks. Most of the studies 
contributed by Mr. OC. Davidson will repay 
examination ; less individual in type than 
some others, they are marked by broad 
treatment and a fine feeling for colour; 
“Near Wray Common,” “ Redhill Common,” and 
“ Sand-bank, Redhill,” are all admirable as 
faithful but not slavish transcripts of Nature. 








* See Mr. Fergusson's letter in the last number of the 
Builder, p. 47, ante, 
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The drawings of Mr. David Cox, jun., strike 
us as a little spotty in effect, though with 
an evident intention of following the foot- 
steps of his father ; there is a want of breadth and 
largeness of manner, however. Mr. Paul J. 
Naftel contributes largely and well; “ Across 
the Moor to Coch-na-Oich” (89) is a really fine 
drawing rather than a sketch, and exhibits 
care in defining the contours and 
of the distant hills, Mr. G. Dodgson 
fine colour in “Crawley Woods” (30), 
the perspective of the river-banks is faulty ; 
“ Sandhills, Oxwich Bay” (155), is much supe- 
rior in execution, though less interesting in 
subject, Some sketches by Mr. Ruskin naturally 
excite interest ; one of the “Glacier des Bossons’”’ 
defines what may be called the anatomy of a 
glacier admirably, on a small scale, and in a 
slight manner, It may be curious to compare 
this with the small “picture” (as distinguished 
from “ study”) of a glacier by Mr. Richardson 
(285), which deals chiefly with aézial effect,—a 
matter wherein Mr. Ruskin’s sketch is absolutely 
deficient. Of the divers sketches by Mr. Richard. 
son and Mr. Branwhite, it is but necessary to say 
that they display all their authors’ usual and now 
well-known excellences. Several charming little 
works by Mr. W. M. Hale will not be passed 
over by the observant visitor; nor Mr. H. 8. 
Marks’s admirable little landscape studies on 
Screens 3 and 4. Mr. W. Collingwood contri. 
butes largely, in many cases well, chiefly in 
small studies of effect in the Alps. 

Among figure-subjects are numerous works by 
Mr. J. D. Watson, nearly all of interest and excel- 
lence; the most important being “‘ Homeward” 
(94) ; amongst the best and most original we note 
“ A Welcome Visitor” (185), in which the action 
of the figure carrying the pails is admirable, 
and (on Screen 1) “The Lost Path” (300), an 
excellent bit of humour. Mr. Pinwell’s two 
large and important drawings have all his best 
qualities, and show a greater breadth in com- 
position and colour than is usual with him. Sir 
J. Gilbert’s portrait of the ‘“ Notary Public,” 
in Longfellow’s poem, surrounded by his little 
friends, is as pleasing a work by the painter 
as we have seen. A clever study of the 
antique watchman, bidding you “ Stand in the 
Prince’s Name” (145) is sent by Mr. A. H. 
Marsh, who, we should have mentioned, con- 
tributes some very admirable landscape sketches 
in @ rough manner, and with an effect bordering 
on monochrome, but showing much feeling and 
mE Among numerous figure studies 
by Mr. F. W. Topham, some of them rather weak, 
“A Venetian Water Carrier” (176) and “A 
Welsh Girl,— a sketch from natare” (195), 
please us most; these have marked character, 
in which some of the other studies are 
deficient. Mr. Boyd Houghbton’s legendary sub- 
jects from the “ Arabian Nights” are certainly 
cleverly and carefully manipulated, but the 
colour is very heated and repelling, nor 
can we see any interest in the subjects, 
except for children. Among others which we 
can only just mention are a charming little 
drawing by Mr. F. Walker, an interior, with two 
girls looking out of the window at “ The Rain- 
bow” (326); Mr. Smallfield’s head of “Sir 
Peter Teazle” (333), and “The Jacobite’s 
Daughter” (76), a little work of genuine 
pathos; Mr. Bradley’s drawing of the three 
young lions, well known in Regent’s-park- 
gardens, excellent in drawing, but a little 
deficient in texture; sundry heads, by M. Car! 
Haag, of which “A Nubian Youngster” 
(222) is the best, the others being not a little 
mannered in style; Mr. H. P. Riviere’s‘‘ Cam- 
panile of SS. Giovanni e Paolo,” and ‘ Arch of 
Titus” (241, 339); and others. The collection 
is a very good one, and presents much for enjoy- 
ment, and a good deal for study. 


EL 








GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF WORKS 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Tux lecture session for the present year com- 
menced on Wednesday, January 13th, at the 
Institution, 9, Conduit-street, when Mr. Fredk. 
J. Farnivall, M.A., founder of the Chaucer 
Society, delivered the opening lecture, on 
“ Geoffrey Chaucer, Poet, and Clerk of Works 
to King Richard Il.” The cbair was occupied 
by Mr. White (Scrivener & White), who briefly 
introduced the lecturer. There was an excellent 
attendance, and after some preliminary remarks 
as to the desirability of Chaucer becoming more 
known and appreciated, Mr. Furnivall pro- 
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ceeded to sketch the life of our great poet, 
who, he said, was born in London in the year 
1328, at his father’s house, which was situated 
where the Chatham and Dover Railway now cuts 
Thames-street. We have so recently given an 
account of Chaucer's life, that we must pass 
over it quickly. His father, although a vintner, 
to have had some influence, which 

secured him the notice of noblemen’s families, 
for in 1338 Chaucer became a young page in one 
of these, and undoubtedly this was very useful 
to the education of our poet, for a great source 
of education to boys at that time was the getting 
them into the families of noblemen and high. 
born personages, as pages, where they were 
taught certain accomplishments and rules of 
behaviour calculated to improve their naturally 
somewhat unpolished manners. Here Mr. 
Farnivall read a list of “rules for young pages” 
of those days, which proved highly amusing to 
a modern audience. In 1357, Chaucer entered 
into the service of a princess, and in 1359 he 
accompanied the army with which Edward III.in- 
vaded France, and was made prisoner at the siege 
of Retters. However, in 1360 money was paid 
by the king towards his ransom, and he returned 
to England, but precisely as in the case of 
Shakspeare, a long period of time elapsed before 
anything further was known about him ; indeed, 
it was not until 1368 that he was heard of as then 
being in the service of Edward III. as valet. 
Then followed his promotion as an esquire, and 
his receipt from the Crown of a grant of twenty 
marks, equal to about 2001. of our present 
money. About this time he wrote his first poem, 
a “Complaint to Pity,” which was occasioned 
by the cruelty and scorn of a lady with whom he 
fell in love. He also wrote about this time a 
beautiful poem on the Duchess of Lancaster, 
wife to John of Gaunt, whose patronage the 
poet bad gained, and in 1372 he was so far 
advanced as to be sent incompany with several 
noblemen on an embassy to the Duke of Genoa, 
and whilst in Italy in 1373 he probably met the 
great Italian poet, Petrarch. About this time 
he marries, and gets the lease of a house 
in Aldgate from the Corporation of London. 
There was he settled for the next dozen 
years as Controller of the Custom-house of wine 
apd wool in the port of London. His duties in 
that capacity, as enumerated by the lecturer, 
were very numerous. But though so hard 
worked, Chaucer still cultivated his poetic 
tastes, and was distinguished by the same 
love of study. After working all day, he would 
go to his books and read during the long winter 
nights until his eyes were dazed; and though he 
got well scolded by his wife for his foolishness 
in poring so much over them, this did not act as 
a deterrent ; and the only thing that could take 
him from them was the coming round of spring, 
for he was most passionately fond of nature, as his 
beautiful little poem on the Daisy shows. There- 
fore, it would be easy to conceive that Chaucer, 
who was of a most genial temperament, hailed 
with joy the return of the bright sunshiny days, 
after the long dreary winters,—a vivid picture of 
which Mr. Furnivall drew, showing the many 
hardships people had then to undergo, the incon- 
venient dwellings of the period, and the little pro- 
vision of a recreatory kind there was for lighten- 
ing the dulness of the season. He farther said, we 
had reason to rejoice that our builders had con- 
siderably improved since those days, and that 
we had now greater facilities for indoor enjoy- 
ment, if even something had been lost of the 
intensity of pleasure which our ancestors took 
in the advent of the sweet spring time. In 
1374-5 Chaucer wrote more poems, and went to 
Flanders, and in 1377 to Paris, and is also sent 
in 1378 on a second journey to Milan. In 1389 
Chaucer was appointed clerk of the works to 
King Richard I1., and the next year he was 
appointed to the same office at St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, a position of great responsi- 
bility, as set forth in an account of what he had 
to perform, which Mr. Furnivall said would doubt- 
less seem rather amusing to the clerks of works of 
to-day ; but they had to remember that in those 
times kings even did not possess many of the 
advantages now enjoyed by working men. Mr. 
Farnivall added that Chaucer, as clerk of works, 
was an honour to his profession, and that all 
engaged in it might well be proud of having 
associated with them the name of so richly 
endowed a man; who was at once so great, yet 
#0 simple, and sunny-hearted. He was an 
extemely good linguist, and, somewhere about 
the year 1379, was a member of Parliament for 
Kent, and held the seat forabout a month. The 
Canterbury Tales, the best and most durable 


monument of Chaucer's genius, which give such an 
excellent notion of English life in the fourteenth 
century were next written, avd on October 25, 
1400, our poet died, second great poet of England, 
fourth of the world. Mr. Farnivall finally spoke 
of the various beautiful characteristics of 
Chaucer, his delightful moods of cheerfulness, 
and his wonderful love and study of women. In 
everything he wrote about them there was 
always apparent the same tenderness and reve- 
rence for them which, later, was shown b 
Shakspeare in his female characters, 
Shakspeare’s ideals of women were higher than 
those of Chaucer. Chaucer was our first really 
musical poet; nobody but Shakspeare touched 
him in the beautifal melody of his verse. The 
lecturer hoped that Chaucer would yet become 
studied and valued as he deserved to be. With 
regard to the difficulties to be encountered in 
studying him, Mr. Farnivall thought that these 
would soon vanish upon application, and that 
great instruction and pleasure would well repay 
all who sought acquaintance with him. 

The lecture was listened to throughout with 
the greatest attention, and Mr. Mark H. Judge, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Furnivall 
for the very instructive and interesting lectare 
he had given them, remarked upon their indebt- 
edness to him as Englishmen for endeavouring 
to spread the knowledge contained in the works 
of our great poets, and so worthily striving to 
raise the tastes of the people in the direction 
aspirations for pure literature, especially at a 
time when so many worthless publications were 
in circulation. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. 
J. W. H. Bedford, the secretary, and, after being 
unanimously accorded, was suitably acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Farnivall, when, with the usual 
vote of thanks to the chairman, the proceedings 
terminated. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


At an ordinary general meeting of the 
members, held last Monday evening, the 18th 
inst., under the presidency of Mr. Benjamin 
Ferrey, Mr. John G. Hall was duly elected 
Associate. 

A doubt was thrown on the statement that 
Mr. Charles Questel, of Paris, had died, as had 
already been announced, 

The secretary (Mr. Eastlake) said that at the 
last meeting, when the discussion took place on 
“The Hope of English Architecture,” Sir Ed- 
mund Beckett, who was present, was asked to 
say a few words with regard to the matter, but 
at the time he did not respond to the invitation. 
Since then, however, be had written his views 
on the subject, which were embodied in a letter, 
and the question now was, whether the letter 


in the usual way in the ‘‘ Transactions.” 

After some discussion, the letter was read. . 

The secretary then stated that amongst the 
books presented to the library recently, were 
some from Professor Lepsius, ¢ h Professor 
Donaldson, and it was a matter great con. 
gratulation that the Institute were in possession 
of nearly all the works of this eminent archi- 
tect. Attention was also drawn to the drawings 
made by Mr. R. C. Page during his tour as Pagin 
Stadent of 1874, which were exhibited. 

Mr. C. Hadfield, jun., Fellow, then reada 
paper “On the Restoration of the Lodge at 
Sheffield Manor,” of which we: have given par- 
ticulars'on more than one occasion.* 

In the discussion which followed, the chair- 
man said that the building referred to was one 
of great historical interest, but into that ques- 
tion it would not be their province to enter; 
he would be glad to hear any remarks made 
concerning the work of restoration which was 
being carried out, 

Mr. 8. I. Tucker, “ Rouge Croix” who accom- 
panied the members of the British Archwolo- 
gical Association during August, 1873, said that 
he had carefully examined the arms upon a 
stucco cornice, and identified them unquestion- 
ably as the bearings of the sixth Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who was the custodian of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, he being the trusty counsellor and faithful 
—— = Elizabeth. 

r. Morris confessed his rise that the 
author of the paper called the sin at Sheffield 


The proper name of it, he thought, must be a 





* A view of the building will be found in our volame for 





last year, p. 30, 


should be read before the meeting, or appear | Tegard 


Manor, which had been restored, “a lodge.” | 


-house, for then it would come into analogy 
4 such a building, as houses were 
attached to all important of that time; 


by Henry VIIL , 
been some important officers who inhabited that 
part of Sheffield Manor, or else it was used for 
some special occasion they were not acquainted 
with. 

The Chairman — gy: 20 that this 
“lodge”? was a gate-house inary sense 
of the word, but it might very probably have 
been the residence of some high officer in con. 
nexion with the castle. 

Mr. Tacker said that there was a tradition that 
Queen tried to escape from the castle, and 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, wishing to put her in 
better keeping, constructed this lodge. There 
was in the Heralds’ College a letter in which the 


it was a curious fact that it was the only 
place which had not been destroyed, as was 


of | the case in all the other buildings where the 


unfortunate queen was detained. If it was true 
that this place of confinement was bond jide, 
much interest, he was of opinion, attached to the 
building. With regard to the long og oe 
the building, it was unfortunately fast falling 
into decay, and it was hoped that it might be 
restored to a respectable a ce, especially 
as Cardinal Wolsey lod here at the time of 
the mortal sickness which seized him, terminat- 
ing his career four days afterwards at Leicester. 
Among some papers which Mr. Leader had 
examined at the British Museum, he had come 
across an account of the destruction of 
Sheffield Manor, in which it was mentioned that 
the long gallery was known as the Wolsey 
Gallery. 

Mr. Hadfield, in answer to Mr. Morris, stated 
that Hunter, in his description of Sheffield 
Manor, spoke of the building in question as “a 
porter’s lodge,” and it was certainly a place 
which had been arranged, he considered, for 
some special purpose. At the time, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury told Lord Burleigh of the plan of 
the lodge which he was building at Sheffield 
Manor. 

A vote of thanks to the reader of the paper, 
moved by Mr. J. T. Wood, and seconded by Mr. 
Brandon, was passed. 

Before the meeting , &@ communica- 
tion from Mr. Herbert Carpenter was read, with 
to the restoration of New Shoreham 
charch, and which had been sent to the com- 
mittee for the ion of ancient monu- 
ments attached to the Institute. 

It was also announced that the meeting for 
the purpose of awarding the Gold Medal would 
take place on the 15th of March, instead of the 
1st of March, as previously arranged. 








THE ROYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB. 


Tas club, of which his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales is president, having last year 
— the oe of their ae — 
marle-street, Piccadilly, have it 
the use of the mao after the completion of 
considerable alterations and entire jon. 
Amongst the former, a new billiard-room, new 
lavatories, and a.new serving-room, have been 
added, and extensive changes and improve- 
ments have been effected in the office arrange- 
ments on the basement story. In addition to 
the usual clab accommodation, a number of bed- 
rooms have also been provided for the use of the 
members. 

The general works and the decorations have 
been carried out by Messrs, Warne & Son, of 
Soho-square, under the direction of Mr. David 
Brandon; and the kitchen fittings by Messrs. 
Barron & Wilson, of C cross. The club 
consists of over eight h members. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS, 
AS REPRESENTED AT VIENNA. 


white, black, and red-grained marble; completed 
the list of the American exhibits of this 

From England, the specimens forwarded were 
principally those of artificial, rather than of 
natural, building materials. Of the latter, the 
samples of slate were most worthy of notice, 
and far excelled any from other countries. A 
slab from the Welsh Com as 
9 ft. 10 in. long, and 6 ft. 3 in. wide, weighing 
32 owt. At the other extremity of the scale of 
size, plates of only four hundredths of an inch in 
thickness, were also shown. Fine building 
materials, including sandstones, limestones, and 
clay, were contributed from Canterbury, in New 
Zealand; and Queensland sent specimens of 
marble and of clay. 

Amongst artificial building materials, the first 
place seema to have been accorded to the Port- 
land cement, which is manufactured on the 
banks of the Thames and of the Medway. The 
materials employed are chalk and clay, and the 
works are, for the most situated on the 
chalk, the clay being brought to the manufactory 
from a distance. In the cement works on the 
banks of the 
ina portion of which flint bands nodules 
occur, is used. On 
lower chalk, in which much siliceous matter is 
distributed through the mass, so that it serves 
for a very fine material for interior work, is 
employed. The clay is the common dark blue 
clay, which is obtained in any requisite quan’ 
along the shores of the confluent* rivers. It 
consists of 68 per cent. of silica, 12 per cent. of 
alumina, 15 per cent, oxide of iron, with a small 
quantity of alkaline matter, and a trace of lime. 

Cement is manufactured either by a wet or a 
dry process. In the former, some four parts of 
gray chalk, or three of white, mixed with one of 
clay, are ground with water in a mill, until they 
attain the i of cream. This is allowed 
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the addition of a soda, in the 
portion of three measures of powder to 
water. The semi-fluid thus produced is 
bricks as it issues from the pug-mill, in 
tinnous stream 10 in, wide and 6 
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the former a wet, 


other series of 


Cental ant asian Snventel Mp Uasakanent 
material, d E., is another artificial building 


or other ingredient used’ in the composition 


.| burnt clay, and 








Scott applies a modification of the 
to the manufacture of bricks. He 


to be ready for use in about ten days after 
ing, without being burned. The addition 
of eulphir lime used is also said to have 


cf 
it 
: 
if 
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the precipitation of the solid i te of 
sewage, and the removal of their organic con- 
stitaents by burning. In the mineral deposit 
which is left, substances are present which are 


that are used in the manufactare of hydraulic 
cement. The residue after calcination bears the 
nearest affinity to Portland cement, which is 
produced by calcining three parts of chalk with 
one ‘of clay. But the state of comminution in 
which the material existed in the sewage is 
such as to make the mixture more homo- 
geneous than in the case of the Portland process. 
It should be remarked that the calcined resi- 
duum is said to be valuable as manure, not only 
from the lime which it contains, which would be 
of service on arenaceous or argillaceous soils, 
but also from the presence of from 1 to 2 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid. It is on this element 
that the utility of sewage as manure principally 
depends. The organic matter contained in sewage 
is not a material which the roots of plants can 
assimilate. It is the chief source of danger in 
case of neglect. 

In pottery, the exhibits do not ap to have 
come up to the number or quality of those which 
we have hitherto described as displayed at South 
Kensington. The encaustic tiles of Messrs. 
Minton, made from Kaolin and various coloured 
clays, dried, and pressed, the glaze being 
obtained from felspar, are well known. Mr. 
Robert Minton Taylor exhibited a novelty, under 
the name of mosaic tiles. They consist of small 
cubes of about } in. on the side, closely com- 
pressed in a powerful press, and afterwards 
burnt. A third ity consisted in the 

jolica tiles, made of white clay, with drawings 

ither painted or printed, partly under and 
partly on the glazing. While i 
these exhibits were exquisite in quality. 

The natural building materials supplied from 
France contained a large collection of slates from 
the Ardennes. slates, in thickness of 
from ¢ in. to 4, in., ranged in colour from a pale 
red to a clear pale blue. Other specimens 
exhibited enamelled paintingson a highly polished 
dark ground, of the natural colour. A beautiful 
fine-grained white sandstone is supplied from the 
Drén. French marbles are numerous and 
excellent. The fine Griotte d’ Italie and Griotte 
Compan marbles are dark red, with spots of a 
darker colour, and white veins. pn hee from 
the quarries of Félines-Hautpoul (H t). The 
Languedoc is another marble from the same 
quarries, with white spots, and dark in veins. A 
light red marble, with spots of a darker red, 
comes from the Hautes The Bréche 


found in but are imported 


Mexico. 
The | A similar, but somewhat inferior quality, is found 
i 


n 
The art tiles manufactured by M. Deck, and 
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tiles—some as much as a métre square. A special 
process, called émail-cloisonné, is applied to these 
large panneauz. A white glaze is first placed 
on the tile. On this the design is painted in 
black. During burning, the enamel contracts, 
which gives a relief to the drawing, the colours 
of w are heightened. A panel of 3 ft. 3 in. 
square, thus finished, costs from 141. to 18. 

In coarser pottery, and the manufacture of 
bricks, France was not a formidable competitor 
with ourselves. Some curved, wedge-shaped, 
and dove-tailed bricks, constructed for different 
special purposes, were sent from Méziéres. 

The cement is a remarkable manu- 
facture, well known in France. Its ordinary 
colour is yellow, but it is made into blocks of a 
pale blue tint. Plates of two métres long by one 
wide, and not more than } in. inthickness, were 
exhibited with perfect surfaces. Thirty bricks, 
placed one on another in a pile, united by this 
cement, were suspended from a beam. The 
hydraulic lime of Lapage-du-Thiel is produced 
in large quantities in the Ardéches. As much 
as 18,000 cubic feet per diem is turned out from 
thirty-four furnaces, which use from 80 to 100 
tons of coal. The slacking of the burnt lime- 
stone, which is carried on in sheds, is aided by 
jets of steam. Ten days are required to pul- 
verise the mass, which is then passed through 
bolting-machines. The residuum is ground and 
made into cement. This lime is used, to a 
large extent, for harbour work, in the form of 
béton, or concrete ; blocks of which were ex- 
hibited that had been under water for twenty. 
five years, without showing any signs of change. 
The cement made from the refuse of the bolting- 
machines, mixed in equal proportions with sand, 
make good water-pipes, with smooth and even 

A proportion of three-p&fts sharp 
new sand to one of the cement makes a service- 
able brick. Coloured tiles of various hues, 
paving, pedestals, and other architectural requi- 
sites, are made from the same materia). 

The “carton pierre” of MM. Hardouin and 
Lefevre, of Paris, is largely employed for archi- 
tectura] decoration in that city. Its superiority 
to plaster is g0 great that it would be interesting 
to know why the attempt made, some time since, 
to introduce this material into London has not 
been attended by more signal success. 

The native marbles of Belgium may compete 
with thoseof France. Some very beautiful kinds 
are found in the province of Namur. The Grive 
Gérard is of a light grey colour, with small black 
spots distributed regalarly over the whole sur- 
face. 
white 





The Lilas is of a brighter grey, with 
and also very dark spots. The Florence is 
of a reddish grey colour, with brown spots ; the 
Coquille is bluish black, with light spots, in the 
form of mussel.shells; the Marbre Bois shows a 
fibrous pattern on a black ground. A pure black 
marble, from Mazy-Galzines, is remarkable for 
the facility with which it can be worked, a 
quality very rare in black marbles. It is worth 
as much as 15s. per cubic foot. Inferior marble 
suitable for pavements, can be obtained for a 
part of this price. 
slates from Luxembourg are divided 
into fifteen different classes, varying in thicknees, 
as in the case of the French slates, from } in. to 

in. 
ee are wrought in the province of 
Namur, ing in colour, from an almost per- 
fect white, to dark bluish grey, and reddish 
brown. Fire-proof bricks, of a superior quality, 
are priced at from 32s. to 40s. per ton. Hearth 
blocks for welding furnaces fetch as much as 
64s. per ton. Fire-bricks, from the province of 
Liege, are compressed by hydraulic pressure, 
and afford a dense, compact material at a 


! 


price. : 

The bricks of Holland are described as sound 
and durable, though not, as a rule, well finished. 
The corners are rounded, and the surfaces coated 

ith sand. ae to be well burnt 
through, without vitrification on the outside, 
and are dense and very bard. The largest size 
is 8} in. by 4} in. by 2 in.; and the price varies 

to 40s. per 1,000. The second size is 

in. by 6§ in., by 1,4, in, ; for which the price 
from 8s. to 10s. per mille. Clinker bricks are 
supplied for paving. It is worthy of remark 
that the prices of machine-made bricks are 2 or 


all-tiles of white, pale blue, and lavender, 
of the well-known old Dutch patterns, vary in 
price between 60s. and 80s. per thousand. The 
usual size is 9 in. by 6 in. Millions of these 





. | tiles are made annually at Utrecht, alittle under 
5 in, square, and costing from 8 to 10 centimes 
@ 
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each, or about 64s. per thousand. They are also 
produced in finer qualities, at prices from 60s. to 
68s. per thousand. 

Denmark has shown but little of its building 


products, Messrs. Erichsen’s roofing tiles being | posure 


almost the sole exhibit. These are solid, flexible, 
and perfectly adapted to the requirements of the 
builder. Sweden only exhibited small specimens 
of her rich and varied ae ms nee eg 
i hyry, marbles, and limestones. 

ay caked a inexhaustible wealth of the 
Italian peninsula, in all that forms the material 
of {the builder, the sculptor, and the decorator, 
was well and completely represented at Vienna. 
The Italian Ministry of Agricultare, Industry, 
and Trade exhibited a fine collection of stones 
for building, quarried and worked in Italy. 

The physical conformation of the Spanish 

insula is such as to leave little room to doubt 
that the mineral products of that country are in 
no way inferior to those of Italy. Indeed, in the 
neighbourhood of Logrono, there is said to occur 
excellent coal, while bituminous shale is the only 
combustible mineral with which we are ac- 
quainted as native in Italy. Many specimens of 
building-stone were sent from Spain, chief 
among which may be noted magnificent speci- 
mens of pure alabaster from Guadalajaro. Fine 
dark-coloured slate is found in the same pro- 
vince. Marbles of various kinds are quarried 
in the Balearic Islands; and hydraulic limes and 
cements are also produced in Spain. Encaustic 
tiles, manufactured by Signor Nolla, of Valencia, 
are exported in large numbers to Italy and to 
South America. Messrs. Soto y Tello, of Seville, 
manufactare tiles coloured with white, green, 
blue, and black, made after designs taken from 
the works of the Alhambra, in the repairs of 
which building they are employed. Nothing, 
however, of merit approaching that of the 
famous Buen Retiro faience was forthcoming 
from Spain in 1873. In Portugal, mining in- 
dustry has of late taken a fresh start, under the 
impulse given by 8 modification of the laws 
regulating mines and quarries. Marbles were 
exhibited from Estremas, and very fine dark 
slates, some of which were almost black, are 
found in the district of Oporto. 

The most numerous and most complete series 
of exhibits of building materials to be seen at 
Vienna came, as was naturally to be expected, 
either from the dominions of the Austrian 
Emperor, or from those of his German brothers. 
Under the latter head, the Mining Commission of 
Alsace and Lorraine contributed a fine collec. 
tion of some 180 specimens from the quarries of 
these provinces. These comprehend granite, 
gneiss, porphyry, various sandstones, limestones, 
and marble. The dark yellow sandstone found 
in the vicinity of Halle was represented by a large 
lion, sculptured from the material. A grey sand- 
stone from the same exhibitors was formed into a 
pedestal supporting a bust of the Crown Prince. 

The granite from Silesia is remarkable for its 
excellence. A carefally-wrought slab, 16 ft. long, 
12 ft. 4 in. wide, and 7 in. thick, was sent from 
Saarau, in this district. The slate quarries of 
Lehesten have been carried on since the tenth 
centary. The colour of the slate is dark blue, 
and ite imperishable character is explained by 
the chemical analysis, which shows 64 per cent. 
of silicic acid, 17 per cent. of alumina, and 13 
per cent. of various oxides, combined with 
4 per cent. of water, and but little more than 
1 per cent. of carbon and carbonate of lime; the 
slate is fine in grain and regular in cleavage, 
producing plates as thin as ‘04 inch. The price 
also is low, and the consumption very lange. 

The Saxon serpentine, from the stoneworks 
of Zoblitz, appears to be free from the usual 
defect of this very beautiful material; a defect 
to which the serpentine of our own south. 
western district is liable, namely, the numerous 
cracks that divide the mass, rendering it im- 
possible for the to extract large and 
sound blocks. In the Norman, and also in the 

Fiorentine work, in which this* material is used, 
the pieces are very small. The Zoblitz Company, 
however, produce not only large blocks, but 
veneers for covering surfaces of stone, and their 
work has attained a high degree of excellence. 
The usual colour of this serpentine is a dark 
green; but black, red, and yellow varieties also 
occur, and are used with good effect in mosaic, 
_ The “oajalith” of M. Schmidt, of Dresden. 
is @ beautifal artificial building material, the 
composition of which is kept secret by the in- 
ventor. It is nearly white, fine in grain, and 
closely resembles marble in appearance. When 
first made it is plastic, and may be moulded into 
any required form. It subsequently sets, and 


becomes extremely hard. It can also be made 
of any desired colour, but the specimens of 
mosaic formed from cajalith, made in imitation 
of various natural stones, had suffered from ex- 


this material is now produced per month. 
A tafa, found in the vicinity of the Laacher 
Sea, near Andernach, is interesting as « wing 
the appearance, in this region, of this light, 
durable, volcanic material, which outs with 
almost the facility of chalk; and to the abund: 
ance of which, in Italy, the introduction of the 
vault, as an architectural feature, may with 
great justice be attributed. The An 
tafa, however, is blue; that of the south of 


analysis of the former shows it to contain 
52 per cent. of silicic acid, 15 per cent. of 
alumina, and 11 per cent. of sesquioxide of iron. 
it has been used since the time of the Normans, 
for the manufacture of h io cement. As 
many as twenty-five cement-makers competed 
at Vienna from Germany. The tertiary clay, 
and the chalk, of Riigen and Stettin, and the 
deposits near the mouth of the larger rivers, as 
for instance near Emden, which are , 

to those of the Medway, are used for this 
manufacture. Light yellow bricks, inlaid tiles, 
glazed decorative plates, terra-cotta columns and 
capitals, a terra-cotta statae of Germania, 
mosaic tiles for pavements, fire-bricks and blocks 
for blast-furnaces, large clay retorts, up to the 
weight of 1} ton, glazed tiles, and white Datch 
tiles, gilded and brightly enamelled, are exhibits 
which say much for the industry of the clay- 
workers of Germany. 

Artificial-roofing materials are also much in 
use in Austria. There were twenty-three 
exhibitors of felt, paper, wood, and various 
cements, for this purpose. Herr Irmes, of 


roofing material per annum. Zinc plates, 
coloured red, black, and white, in imitation of 


in twenty-seven years they had suffered but 
little loss of weight. Considering, however, 
the conducting power of metal, the instances 
can be but few in which a wise architect would 
substitate a thin zinc plate for a sound and 
impervious tile. 

The building-stones of Austria are numerous 
and excellent. White, light grey, blue, and 
yellow varieties of limestone are quarried in the 
Vienna basin. The Willersdorf stone is distin. 
guished for great hardness and purity of colour. 
The Mihblendorf limestone is of a similar quality, 


mite. A blue and yellow stone, from Sommerein, 
extremely hard in its lower bed, is known as 
Imperial stone. A fine white statuary limestone 
is found in the neighbourhood of Neusiedeler. 
A fine sandstone, which has been used in the 
restoration of the Cathedral of St. Stephen, at 
Vienna, is from St. Margarethen. A fine red 
sandstone, variable as to quality, is quarried at 
Bron am Steinfeldt, and also at Baden. The 
Vienna or Ksarpathen sandstone is of a bluish. 
grey colour, with a fine quartz base, cemented 
by lime and clay. It disintegrates by exposare 
to the atmosphere. 

Marbles are found in Carinthia. Quarries of a 
dark red marble have recently been opened at 
Arnoldstein. A light-blue marble-like stone, 
with dark veins, which takes a high polish, and 
a fine-grained white and reddish limestone, with 
green veins, are largely used. Tufaceous lime. 
stone is also frequent in Carinthia. It is light, 
and easily quarried. Most of the slate used in 
Austria os — the Silesian a Moravian 
provinces, w possess ities of green 
and of dark blue slates, it 

In the Lengau valley about 30,000 tons of 

are nacre tie up into i 
lime and cement. Vienna, 60,000 tons of 
cement and hydraulic lime, and 12,500 tons of 

sum, are annually made and sold. Near 


for the same purpose for fourteen years. 
Building blocks, composed of broken stone and 
cement, are manufactured at Vienna. 

The brick ind of Austria is also very 
active, a thousand million of bricks having been 
turned out from the various factories in 1870. 
The Wienenberger bricks, from their acknow- 
mee excellence, are chiefly used for 

ings. The Wienenberger Company 
duce also tiles and objects in terra-cotta, 
is said to be owing to the magnitude of 
works that the building for the Exhib 
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1873 was completed in time. 


to the weather. As much as 50 tons of 


Italy is of a pale yellowish brown. The/|i 


Berlin, works up 1,500 tons of raw material into | passed 


tiles, were taken from a roof in Munich, where | prof 


although in places it contains crystals of dolo. | better 





SCOTTISH COLLEGES. 


A wen of meley ee ee oe ne 
third of a million pounds, is t to be dis. 
bursed in the extension of one: college in 
Scotland and the foundation of another. The 
one college that has existed for centuries is to 
be enlarged to meet the demands of intellectual 
advancement, and the other college has to be. 
gin ite life and make its history, which, con. 
sidering the commercial growth of the town is 
certain to be a flourishing one. Edinburgh is to 
extend its university; Dundee is to found its 
co A ehort story of the educetional ad. 


| 
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sessed no university ; the convent of the 
friars was endowed by James I. (of Scotland 
and several learned men were t from 
Continent with the view of an 
cational seminary in the city. Soon after the 
the 


ee 


= 
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in the University were at least six, James VI., 
who then visited his native kingdom, conde. 


ga 
royal god-bairn ” in the shape 
eas Scktanene tac cnn el Lothian and 
Fife. After this it received various lesser bene- 
factions. Cromwell bestowed on it an annuity 
of 2001., and his was followed by 
William III., who endowed it with 8001. yearly. 
The design of the University at first received 
of library, orhioh bea bees, bequsashed in 1580 
a li 
p Rage here bps jot 
and which the 
immediately to the service of their 
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formity with a design furnished by the 
W. H. Playfair, in the form of a paralielogram. 

Adjoining the college, and forming part of it, 
is the Museum of re ad Art, ’ 
designed by the late Captain Fowke, and is con. 
structed of the same stone es the original 
university,—that of Oraigleith,—which may be 
termed the Portland was 
founded in 1861 by his Royal the 
Prince Consort, and inaugurated by his son the 
Duke of Edinburgh, 

Of Dundee there is little to be said. About 
200 years ago Dandee had its one church (the 
most magnificent remnant of ecclesiastical 
antiquity in Scotland), ite one tavern, and its 

ard-house. Ships came to its harbour and 
only asked for stout lads and men to man them ; 
bat in 1616 Mr. James Glegg left his chair, as 
professor, in St. Salvator’s College, St. Andrews, 
to be chosen rector of the Dundee Grammar 
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matics, by name John Davidson, whose death 
for many years was greatly deplored those 
who wi It nea Gian eee 
In 1785-86 an academy was opened, which ex- 
pired in 1792, but which was revivified by a 
grant of 6,0001. from the ofthe Messrs. 
Webster, merchants in and natives of 
Dundee. The latest contribution of Dundee to 
the interests of intellectual enlightenment is the 
Albert Institution, which was erected under the 
superintendence of Sir Gilbert Scott, at a cost 
of 20,0001., and opened in 1869. Dundee com. 
pared with Edinburgh is but 3 town of yester- 
day, but it is most creditable to the former to 
see that though the proclivities of the inhabitants 
are for “ the sea, the open sea,” they are deter- 
mined to provide an education at home, which 
will keep up and ennoble atill farther the race of 
men who have by their industry and intelli- 
a brought into notice the town of “ Bonny 
ee,” 


————_—_—_—_—_ 


DESIGNS FOR THE GOLDSMITHS’ 
COMPANY. 
Ly reply to the liberal advertisement of the 


Goldsmiths’ Com there 
petitora for the presiume offered for the best 
80 


designs for articles above oz. in weight, 
twelve for articles under 30 oz. in weight, six 
{cr those offered for models, three for articles 
in silver, and two for 
work, Under the first thee of ar 6OL 
18 awarded to W. Clausen, for a work ; 
and 261. each to R. Lann, and W. F. Randall (a 
sign for tea service with some meritorious 
than go Under the second head (articles less 
oz. weight), a of 2651. is 
eae cently to BW. Sharp in 
1. 3 haw, Ores aan oe end to 
J Shaw. Owen gets 251. for a 
& work over 30 os. in weight; and 
Thos. A. Crichton and H, H. Stockwell 251, each 


THE PRODUCTION OF COAL. 


information on that head. 


ba vd the other ccal- 
w statistics are pu % 
In that sar tea total contain af uit wane ees 
184,693,742 tons, to which England contributed 
as much as 103,069,804 tons,—a surprising in- 


crease since 1839, when the production from 
coal-mines was only 31,502,193 tons. 


eon bel Wr 3 Peden et Cota borne ~ years 1866 and 1872 the 
published . Pechar, of Teplitz, English juction considerably augmented, 
Dr. A. Peez, of Vienna, contains some interest. oh oregano ce 4p. yan 


other 
rapid rate, so that in the latter year England 
be considered beaten ; for in that year the 


to 

po sthyemanein Home mage specced Bc bar 

valuable commodity in 1 par Sc Ph total uction amounted to 256,275,824 tons, 
w 


England contributed only 125,473,273 





A comparison of the total coal production of 
the in 1866 with that of 1872 is afforded 
by following table :— 














Counteles. Production in 1966. Production in 1872. Bate of Increase | 

Tons. Tons. per cent. 

Bogland ee seenenin 103,060,804 125,473,278 2173 
OTMADY oo. ..6ceeceecee scenes 3 42,324,469 50°27 
United States .......0.s600.. 21,856,000 41,491,135 89-83 
WON os cor cscics escssce cc 12,260,085 15,900,000 29-68 
Belgium......... 12,774,662 15,658,948 22-57 
Austro-Hungary ....., 4,893,931 10,443,998 118-41 
ME ckcovcgkccs cicccciicos 264,455. 1,097,832 315-13 
BON iacicccdissnssrionss 774,000 942 510 21-77 

Other Countries ............ 638,000 2,943,659 361-38 | 

i 

DN Si iciiceccidnins 184,693,742 256,275,824 38°75 | 











the rate of increase, 


de facto, she is still 


It will be seen from this table that, as regards | competitors. Another interesting compilation 

é England, with the exception 

of Australia, takes last place in the list of coal- | table, which supplies information as to the amount 

producing countries, but that, as to production | to which the different countries contributed in the 
considerably ahead of all | total production of coal in 1872 :— 


contained in the Vienna Report is the following 


























[ 2p 
Productionin | Percent. | | Production | 
Countries. 1872, | ofTotal | Population. | of coal 
Tons, | Production. bee head in'Ib. | 
| 

=a... 125,473,273 | 48°96 | 31,817,108| 7897-15 
IIE sores ssi senapiisinses 42,324,469 16°52 41,058,139 | 2061-68 
United States............... 41,491,135 1619 38,650,000 | 2147-02 
France bik bhiddabeviecnoneetiieces 15,900,000 620 36,469,875 871°95 
MI 15,658,948 611 5,081,260 | 6156-33 
Austro-Hungary..........., 10,443,998 407 35,904,435 581°76 
Russia ........ 1,097,832 0°43 82,172,022; 26°72 
942,510 037 | 1,958,650 | 962-40 

Other countries ............ 2,943,659 115 | 260,810,980 | 22°57 | 





One of the most instructive of the 
Vienna Report is that treating of the production 
of coal in Austro-Hungary, where lately brown 
coal has begun to be used to a large extent. 
The great demand for fuel for railways, steamers, 
and steam-engines of all descriptions, as well as 
furnaces, has compelled the Austrians to utilise 
their precious treasuries of coal to a degree 
somewhat in accordance with the plentiful 
supply stored below. What vast strides Austria 
has made in this respect, the following figures 
will show :—From 1848 to 1871, the mileage of 
her railways increased 886°5 per cent., the 
raising of coal, keeping pace with the railways, 


| band, the cost of a stage retort-house, complete 
| with retorts and fittings, and having suitable 
coal stores, ranged from double to three times 
that of the simpler form of house for the same 
capability of production. The cost of the stage 
house was not less than from 16,0001. to 18,000!. 
per 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas produced per 
diem, or 8,000. more than the ground-flor 
house. This would require, at the usnal rate of 
interest, 8001. per year, to which much be added 
the wear and tear at 2/. per cent. = 160i., 
making an annual extra upon working of 
9601. Allowing a deduction for extra labour on 
coke, the net saving was probably about jd. per 














by 970°18 per cent., and the production of pig- 
iron 123°4 per cent. The number of workmen 
4 Qt in Austrian coal-mines was, in 1871, 
67,664, against 59,517 in 1870, and 53,994 in 
1869.— Zeitung des Vereins deutscher Eisenbahn- 
Verwaltungen. 








THE CONSTRUCTION OF GAS WORKS. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the seventh ordi meeting of the session 
read was on 


The subject of the paper was the consideration 
of what types of gas-making appliances were 
cheapest in construction as well as most efficient 
in action. The site should be selected chiefly 
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1,000 eubic feet of gas. Supposing the 
maximum annual make to be 203,670,000 cubic 
feet, the saving on this quantity would amount 
to 2821., which fell short of the extra annual 
charge by 6781. Of the various retorts, the 
round form was undoubtedly the strongest and 
most enduring, and the oval the weakest; but 
the latter and the [.shape were capable of 
working heavier proportional charges. The 
the number of retorts within one oven, 
and worked by one furnace, the greater the 
economy in fuel ; as the surface of the enclosing 
walls, and pro tanto the loss of heat by radiation, 
were thereby reduced in proportion to the 
capacity for carbonisation. 

The effect of the high temperature at which 
coal was best carbonised was that, through the 
dip pipes, the liquid contents of the hyoraulic 
main were subjected to a continuous blast of 
gas from the white-hot sides of the retort. The 
stagnant tar, therefore, was boiled until its 
fluidity was ‘gone. This prodaced pressure on 


. | the retort, causing loss through its pores, active 


of carbon on its sides, and a constant 

choking of the ascension pipe, near the mouth- 
iece especially, but more or less throughout its 
occasionally even implicating the }1-pipe. 

There were many propositions to remedy these 
and to do away with the bydraolic 
altogether. Of these, none would bear com- 
parison for safety and effectiveness with the con- 
trivance ag: aimed at displacing. The fault 
lay not in the bydraulic seal, but in the con- 
dition of its contente. The problem to be 
solved was how to keep the tar in the hy- 
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draulic main sufficiently fluid. The author found 


ithat an extra length of 8 ft. of ascension 
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and dip pipe, interposed between the retort and 
the hydraulic main, reduced the average tempe- 
rature within the latter 36°. The deposit of 
pitch then ceased, and no further stoppages were 
experienced. There was little prospect of the 
intermittent process of carbonising by manual 
labour being superseded by a continuous system 
actuated by steam power. None of the sugges- 
tions with this aim had justified their adoption 
on a working scale. Even the modified advan- 
tage of substituting steam power for manual 
labour seemed difficult of realisation. Of this 
last, a thorough trial at Beckton had ended in its 
being for the present abandoned. The form of the 
condenser was immaterial so long as it was 
extensive enough, and did not separate the tar 
and liquor until the desired minimum tempera- 
ture was reached. This should be near that of 
the atmosphere, even in the depth of winter, to 
avoid condensation of naphthaline and loss of 
illuminating power in distribution. Of ex- 
hausters, the best, known as “ Beale’s,” had a 
rotary action. The washer and scrubber were 
next considered. 

The purifiers should be capable of holding 
such a bulk of material that its interstices might 
contain a considerable volume of gas, and reduce 
the velocity with which the latter were passed 
in contact with it. Tbe capacity should vary 
with the density of the purifying material. 

Gasholders, with their tanks, were a portion 

of the plant which, next to retort-houses, figured 
most prominently in a company’s capital ac- 
count, and therefore afforded the engineer scope 
for the exercise of economy in construction. The 
holders should be telescopic, developing a double 
storage capacity for the single expense in tank. 
The proportion of the height of the holder to its 
diameter should be regulated by the maximum 
amount of pressure required, subject to the 
value of the ground occupied. At the same 
time a height in each lift of less than one-fifth 
of the diameter was undesirable. Gasholders 
might be light in weight without sacrifice to 
their efficiency. The iron sheeting need not be 
thicker than No. 12 Birmingham wire gauge, 
weighing 4°38 lb. per square foot. The pressure 
of the gas within assisted in maintaining their 
shape ; and the sides needed little framing be- 
yond good top and bottom rings, where the guide- 
rollers were attached, and a sufficient number of 
uprights to sustain the weight of the top sheets. 
No truss-framing was required, as the sheeting 
might rest on a cheap scaffolding of wood when 
the holder was landed, and would be sufficiently 
sustained by the gas within when afloat. The 
author had frequently been inside gasholders 
inflated with air, and had noticed the trussing 
hanging from the distended sheeting of the top, 
being practically a burden instead of a support. 
However perfectly a roof-framing might be ad- 
justed, when the holder was lifted by internal 
pressure, its members remained rigid while the 
sheeting stretched, and never again fitted the 
framing. At ordinary rates of iron, gasholders 
of the kind described could be constructed, for 
sizes below a capacity of 300,000 cubic feet, at 
about 131. per 1,000 cubic feet; above that size 
the cost diminished with the increase of capacity, 
until at 2,000,000 cubic feet 81. to 101. per 1,000 
cubic feet represented the cost. A holder for 
2,350,000 cubic feet, which had a slight truss in 
the top, had been executed in 1866 for the Com. 
mercial Gas Company at so low a rate as 51. 13s. 
per 1,000 cubic feet. The external guide-framing 
should be strong enough to sustain the inflated 
holder, even under the influence of a hurricane. 
At the same time, the constituent metal could be 
disposed in forms developing, far more than was 
commonly seen, the strength due to the weight 
of iron composing its members. The author had 
been impressed by the elegance and general fit- 
ness of the form to the purpose, exhibited by 
the guide-framings of the original gasholders, at 
the Bow-common station of the Chartered Gas 
Company, designed by Mr. Croll, C.E. Gas- 
holder tanks had usually, where soil permitted, 
been built of either brickwork or masonry, well 
puddled round the walls and over the bottom. 
Portland-cement concrete, in some cases without 
paddle, had been adopted latterly, notably by 
Mr. Livesey, C.E. Brick tanks, puddled, ordi- 
narily cost 61. 10s. per 1,000 cubic feet of 
capacity of the telescoped holder fitted in them, 
though the cost of the tank for the Commercial 
Company’s holder was as low as 51. 5s. per 1,000 
cubic feet. A concrete tank constructed by Mr. 
Livesey had been completed at a saving of 
21. lls. per 1,000 cubic feet, as compared with 
a brick tank of the same capacity. 


As an argument for the importance of cheap 


construction, it was pointed out, that the 
maximum demand for gas extended only for 
about three weeks in the year, falling at mid- 
summer by as much as two-thirds. The anoma- 
lous and varying rates at which gas was sold, 
not only throughout the country, but even within 
the limits of London, was explained 
varying proportions between the quantity of gas 
manufactured in each case and the amount of 
capital employed. The difference in the charge 
to the consumer was absorbed in meeting the 
higher charge for dividend which the company 
with the larger proportion of capital required. 
This difference no concentration or amalgama- 
tion could overcome; and the lesson taught to 
the engineer should be the importance of endea- 
vouring, as far as in him lay, to develop the 
highest efficiency from the works with the lowest 
expenditure of capital. 








OF WATER-PIPES BURSTING WITH 
FROST. 


Ir invariably happens at this season of the year 
that we are inundated with complaints from 
correspondents of all ranks and classes about 
the damage done to property by water-pipes 
bursting, and boilers exploding, in consequence 
of the severe frost. We have frequently ex- 
plained the phenomena and their surrounding 
circumstances ; and have also repeatedly pointed 
out the proper remedies; but the subject seems 
to be one of those which needs perpetual repe- 
tition—like the warnings we are constantly 
uttering with respect to'gas explosions, or death 
down an old well. ; 

Although the frosty weather has disa) 
for the present under the influence of the gulf 
stream, yet we are not absolutely certain that 
this high temperature will continue; and, at all 
events, the lesson we have to teach is worth re- 
membering even although another year should 
pass by before it can receive a practical applica- 
tion. At all events, a good story of this kind is 
none the worse for being twice told. 

The physical cause of a water-pipe bursting 
during frost is, or at least ought to be, well 
known, for it is simple enough. Water which 
turns into ice, or freezes at the temperature of 
82° Fahrenheit, expands about one-fifth part of its 
volume. Freezing is, in point of fact, just a 
process of crystallisation—a process which the 
sugar-refiners of these latter days well under- 
stand to their profit. Expansion immediately 
bursts the water-pipe, and it is of no consequence 
whatever of what the material may be composed. 
Lead, tin, copper, iron, steel, even an Armstrong 
gun (properly plugged) must yield to this irre- 
sistible force, which is destined by nature, as all 

logists know, to remove mountains; and, as 
all builders know, to destroy work. 

Keeping these principles in view the question 
arises how are we to prevent this action of frost 
on this specific point ? Stronger pipes are out of 
the question, for it is impossible to resist the 
pressure directly. Can we not, then, by some 
method evade it or diminish it indirectly ? The 
answer is, to some extent, we can. In the first 
place, we can diminish the heat - conducting 
power of the metal tube by encasing it with 
cloth, rope-yarn, sawdust, charcoal, or any 
similar non-conducting material, which acts on 
the principle of delaying for a time the action 
of the low temperature on the water-pipe. In 
the second place, we can insert in exposed 
situations in the lead or iron pipe, an interior 
tube of vulcanised india-rubber, which is still 
elastic, or in this case resilient at a much lower 
temperature even than zero, and which yields 
accordingly to the process of expansion. We 
believe that both of these methods have been 
tried with success in various parte of this 
country; but, we must add, with partial success 
only; and they have been found totally in- 
effective in climates like Upper Canada and the 
Northern States, where (as the late Professor 
Agassiz once jocularly remarked) the tempera- 
ture is low enough to freeze hydrogen. The truth 
is, that no process of confining water under such 
condition as a severe frost will prevent its 
destructive power, under almost any circum. 
stances. 

The best and surest method, therefore,—the 
only ultimate and effectual method,—of prevent- 
ing water-pipes from bursting with the action of 
frost, is to keep them empty during its con- 
tinuance. It is no disgrace to retreat before a 
superior force, either in the arts of construction 
or in the art of war! And the simplest method 





of effecting this is to provide an ordinary stop. 


lained by the |i 





cock at the basement floor, with a small tap 
immediately above it—the former to shut off the 
water, the latter to empty the pipes. Several 
ingenious inventions of a seg ee pay _ 
been made to this purpose, we 

of teen to have been brought 


are 
by any possibility can sink to 
of 32 —close Si hot-air flue, for example, 
to the kitchen chimney ; and that is the proper 
quarter to carry up the supply-pipe of the 
cistern. A special provision may be made some- 
times in the shape of a well, ranning from base- 
ment-floor to attics, mp ee the a pers 

ipes, waste-pipes, and soil-pipes are , casily 
piece mg sa protected from the external 
air and the action of frost. 

This should especially be the case where 
hot water-pipes are 00’ , which are con- 
nected with our modern kitchen ranges, and 
from which so many (sometimes fatal) accidents 
constantly arise. 








WALLASEY SOCIAL CLUB AND 
CONCERT HALL. 

Ta1s new clab and concert hall erected 
in Manor-road, Liscard, has been opened by Mrs. 
James Harrison, wife of the chairman of the 
company by which it has been erected. 

The building is situated in a central position 
in the parish, a few hundred yards from the 
village of Liscard, in the direction of the river. 
The principal entrance is from Manor-road, 
opening into a large recessed , on either 
side of which are the entrances to the billiard- 
rooms, These rooms have four tables (two in ~ 
each) and benches on raised platforms around, 
with windows on two sides ; and, being warm 
by hot water, well ventilated, and fitted up with 
every regard to comfort and completeness, they 
will no doubt prove an attractive feature in the 
club scheme. At the back of these rooms are 
on one side of the central corridor the chess- 
room and the refreshment-bar, and the other the 
library, each 32 ft. by 15 ft., the bar being fitted 
up with the usual appliances, including a double 
lift from the kitchen below. The central corridor 
is 10 ft. wide and 40 ft. long, and leads to the 
staircase-hall, which is 16 ft. 6 in. wide, on either 
side of which are the committee-rooms, each . 
27 ft. Gin. by 15 ft. The staircase consists of 
three easy flights up to a broad landing, in the 
centre of which is the principal entrance to the 
concert-hall, There are also two ante-rooms 
from this landing, with folding - doors, and 
larger folding-doors opening direct into the 
hall. The hall is 75 ft. by 45 ft., with the 
addition of an apsidal recess 18 ft. wide at 
the east end for the orchestra. The height in 
the centre is 36 ft. The roof is of open pitch- 
Ele Powe stained and varnished. The room 
is li y six corona gaseliers, warmed b’ 
hot water, and ventilated into two large mf 
traction-flues at the back. The exterior, built 
entirely of the grey bricks made on the ground, 
and relieved by red pressed moulded bricks and 
stone. The style is free Italian, the 
treatment being bold. The architect is Mr. 
G. E. Grayson, of Li , the work being 
carried out by Mr. James Ridehalgh, of Liscard, 
who commenced i only ten months 
since. The cost of the building, we believe, has 
been about 4,000/., exelusive of the land. At 
vin be MM. eas ter Weoling, Gooner aoohitge 

id out for ing, uoiti 
and other out-door ua _— 








Fire in Eynsham Parish Church.— Much 
alarm was caused here on Sunday last, about 
three o’clock, i as the congregation Were 
assembling for Divine worship, by the discovery 
that the east end of the roof of the south aisle of 
the church was on fire. Fortunately the service 
se grog ieee gape ote 

evening, would, in all probabili 
have remained undiscovered 


B 


nave 
with tar- On examination it was f 
the purlin was burnt through, and 
fire had extended for some distance 
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man to practise thriftiness is the hope of one day | the necessaries of life. These are supplied to 
becoming the actual possessor of the house in| them at prices which have been previously 
which he lives, as well as the plot of ground | agreed upon, and any considerable fluctuations 
attached to it, which he may leave to his chil. | in their market value are equalised by a relative 
dren at his death. Part of the labourers’ homes/ increase or diminution of wages paid to the 
built by the Fahleur Company are let at acheap 
rate to their workmen, while the rest are the 
bond fide property of their occupiers, who have 
purchased them by easy instalments allowed 
them by the company. Those at Gefle, which 
possess in addition a piece of land, are sold to 
the workmen at cost price, varying from 1101. 
to 1701. apiece. a eee 
certain periods, 









































SWEDEN. 


Tae manufacturing and artizan classes are 


estimated at about three per cent. of the entire 
men, 


The day’s work is considered to cover thirteen 
hours, from six a.m. to eight a.m., or from 
five a.m. to seven p.m. ; the latter in the case 
of smiths and rough workers in meta), one hour 
being allowed in the middle of the day for 


In towns, meat, vegetables, and bread are to 
be had ata tolerably cheap rate, and, taken alto- 
gether, the artizan may be said to live very 
comfortab! 


the agricultural farmer who has settled in a dis. 
trict, and who owns part of the adjoining 
forest, will cut down whatever wood he requires 
for his houses, of which he often has several, 


carpen 
inbabited during the summer months by himself 
and his family, it is not unusual for them to be | sold. 
closed during the long winter, and for him to} Gothenburg is, however, the town in Sweden 

where most pains have been taken, and most 
necessity of keeping up fires to capital expended, in providing comfortable lodg- 
the cattle induces the peasant to partition off a | ings for the working classes. The Commune of 
dwelling-place. The barns and sheds being sub- 


stantially built, such an arrangement is pro- 
ductive of a great saving of fuel, and, durin 
deep snow and bad weather, of some other 

—- How it affects health we do not 
ear. 

Here is the institution of the “ Torpare,” one 
saan Saco egeeeame re ee 
sidered as the pioneer of cu a 
where a great ‘portion of the soil is still i 
primeval condition. In order that large pro- 
prietors may be able to count upon a certain 
number of workmen every year sufficient to till 
their ground, they make use of a portion of their 
land hitherto uncultivated whereupoa to esta- 








THE USE AND ABUSE OF TOOLS. 
AN OVERLOOKED CHAPTER. 


THe remarks that follow are applicable to the 
execution of workmanship in all branches of 
handicrafc ; but considering the medium through 
which they appear they are more particularly 
confined to building operations. There is an old 
saying still current among workmen,—“ A good 
tool is half the work.” Without accepting it in 
its literal sense, it must be acknowledged at the 
same time that good tools, presupposing good 
workmen handle them, considerably expedite 
the execution of work, as well as add to its 
more clean and artistic finish. Numerous 
volumes have been published within this last 
century and a half on constructive carpentry, 
joinery, and masonry, but in one and all there is 


of ten wooden houses, constructed of one story 
only, costing nearly 3,0001., and containing seven 
sets of lodgings of two rooms and a kitchen, 26 
of one room and kitchen, and 14 of single rooms 


may be understood from the fact of their paying 
insurance upon 1,5611. worth of movable pro- 
y in their rooms. Such, then, are the 


blish small farms, called “torp.” A “torp’’ | dwellings of skilled workmen in Gothen an almost complete absence of advice as regards 
consists of a space of ground more or less ex-| and in other towns where the lodging-house | tools. Within these last few years some very good 
tensive, upon which the proprietor has raised exists. volumes have been issued affording sound scien- 


tific and practical instruction in the application 
of geometry to the development of forms and 
surfaces in building construction, affording the 
intelligent mechanic a more clear insight to the 
nature of his work, and opening readier methods 
to its execution. We may instance the works 
of one or two authors which have been 
noticed in these pages. Mr. E. Wyndham 
Tarn’s “ Practical Geometry for the Architect, 
Engineer, Surveyor, and Mechanic”; and his 
lately published work on “Carpentry and 
Joinery,” are both excellent volumes,—the latter 
containing an account of various operations of 
the joiners, with an explanation of several tech- 
nical terms used in the preparation of work. 
Volumes of a different nature, and most com- 
mendable of their kind, are those of Mr. Robert 
Riddell on “Carpentry, Joinery, and Stair- 
building.” Neither of these authors has 
devoted a chapter to tools, though a large 
amount of information might be conveyed in 
connexion. In some books and so-called manuals 
prepared for publishers by men unconnected 
with any branch of the architectural or building 
profession, there have been engravings given 
of workmen’s tools; and the operations performed 
have been attempted to be described; but of 
practical information regarding the handling, the 
adjustment, or keeping in order of tools, or the 
.| daty of workmen or masters in relation, there 
has not been a word. Every one who learns a 
branch of trade is supposed to know how to use 
the tools or instruments appertaining. In a 
builder’s, cabinetmaker’s, or coachmaker’s work- 
shop one of the first things the boy apprentice 
is put to do is perhaps to boil the glue, or 
turn the grinding-stone. The latter operation is 


system 

In Stockholm the poorer classes of workmen 
often sleep several in one room, but this chiefly 
applies to day labourers and those who cannot 


the necessary buildings, and which, under cer- 
tain conditions, is allotted for the use of a 
workman “torpare,” who, in consideration of this, 
and without further wages, is bound to work for 
a certain number of days per week on the pro. 
perty of the master, in proportion to the 

or less value of his “ torp,”—most frequently 
one to three days per week. Besides this, he is 
often bound to execute other service, such as 
manufacturing carts, spinning a certain quan. 
tity of flax, clearing wood, and other duties 


which some pay as little as four rix-do 
(4s. 6d.) per month; but in this case the 
lord or letter of the room sleeps in a 
closet of it during the night and makes 
_ 's room while he is absent duri 
y: 
not very well ventilated, especially in 
when, owing to the cold, double windows 
used, the inner ones being pasted up so 
exclade all the air. One pane is often 
open, but this is frequently not the 
ventilation will then depend 


; 

; 

: 

: 
bE 


allow him the use of his beasts of draught, in 
case he possesses none of his own. 

In the southern districts, where wood is com- 
paratively scarce, as in Skania, the peasant was, 
until lately, compelled to build his house of a 
framework of timber, and to fill this in with 
clay,—a labour in which he was assisted by his 
friends and neighbours, who were called together 
for the purpose, he, of course, rose gay (Pare 
same service to them when required. late 
years, however, bricks have been introduced 
in many places, and are now used instead of 


clay. 
Lites none eden wae -house or factory 


rf 
tr 


E 
f 
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able to having large barrack-like houses ac- | sity differ greatly in the southern from | at present performed in many shops by steam 
commodating many persons in @ small space, | that which prevails in the far north, articles of | where there are wood-working machines, but in 
both on moral and san: food and consumpti their character, |the majority of builders’ yards in town or 

At Nan one of the manufac. | according to the requirements of the climate and | country the younger apprentice has the mono- 


poly of the grinding-stone. This is ironicaily 
called “doing the circular work” by the older 
hands, and it is a species of labour not at all 
relished by the raw recruit. It may be laid 
down as a maxim that good workmanship cannot 
be execated with bad tools, no matter how skilful 
the workman may be. The experienced eye will 
discover the defect, and if it can be hidden from 
observation it will be only when much time and 
labour are sacrificed that might have been saved 
had the workman’s tools been in properorder. Of 
course, if the workman is an inferior hand, or 
what is commonly known as a “botch,” 
the best manufactured plane or other instra- 
meat, or the most finely-tempered or keen 
steel, will avail him not. There is an art or a 
taste essential in keeping the instruments of one’s 
craft in working order, and the young workman 
that is careless of the condition of his tools can 
have no love for his work, and it may be asserted 
it will do him no credit. Ifa joiner or cabinet- 









































aaens “jointer” is the proper tool to use, 
though the trying-plane may be pressed into 
service where the joints intended are short. 
Indeed, in many builders’ workshops the trying- 
plane is utilised more often than the jointer. 
Although good joints may be and are made by 
good workmen by the ordinary trying plane, it 
needs that the mouth of the plane should be 
close and the plane.irons well ground and set. 
A trying-plane being nearly in as constant use 
as a jack-plane, cannot maintain for any con- 
siderable time on account of its wear and tear, 
the degree of excellence necessary for jointing 
purposes. A jointer or jointers should, there- 
fore, be provided, and their use insisted upon in 
all requisite work. It was formerly customary, 
and is still customary in many builders’ and 
cabinet-makers’ workshops, that the masters 
should provide the jointers, as they provided the 
moulding-planes and sash-planes and other tools 
not generally known as bench tools, or carried in 
the journeyman’s basket. The introduction of 
wood-working machinery in large building yards 
in cities and towns renders the purchase of 
moalding-planes, mortise - chisels, sash-planes, 
and a few other hand tools, less necessary than 
formerly on the part of workmen or masters. 
There are hundreds of workmen in town and 
country at the present time who do not know 
how to grind their plane-irons, chisels, or 
gouges, or properly sharpen their hand-saw 
or tenon-saws. The saw-sharpener has become 
& separate branch, and workmen have long been 
in the habit of leaving or sending their tools to 
the tool-makers, or rather tool-sellers, to have 
them set and sharpened, or hammered when 
they are “ buckled” by bad usage, or from other 
causes. A good grinding-stone is an absolute 
necessity in a builder’s yard, and it is the duty 
of builders to provide it, as it saves time and 
facilitates the execution of work. 

Plane-irons, chisels, and gouges for joinery 
work need a good bevel, long and flat, and not 
round or curved in the centre. If they become 
much round in the length of their bevel, they 
cease to cut or work with ease. Careless or 
lazy workmen will often continue to use the 
whet or oil-stone for days after the grinding. 
stone has become absolutely n . The 
usual result of such negligence is that the tools 
used take longer to do the work required, and 
do it badly, or, translated in other words, the 
workman murders time, and often murders the 
employer's stuff or materials into the bargain. 
This is bad enough, without taking into account 
the workman’s own bad temper, engendered as 
the consequences of his folly, which no amount 
of carsing his tools will rectify. With tools 
neatly kept in order, a skilled workman will 
always perform good work. The roughest tool 
in the workshop, if kept to its allotted work, and 
kept in order, will facilitate the operations of 
other tools that follow in its wake. The jack- 
plane is the greatest slave of the joiner’s bench, 
yet it needs to be a competent tool for its work, 
and not, as too often, treated as if it were essen- 
tially a hack. It should have the same care 
bestowed on its keep as the more ambitious 
trying-plane, that traverses its work. If 
the jack is in bad condition, the more trying 
will be the labour of the other, and the labour 
of the workman to boot. Planes used in the 
working of soft woods, such as pine and deal, 
are not exactly fitted for hard woods. The cut. 
ting-iron ought to be more upright in planes used 
on hard woods, such as mahogany and oak. 
Cabinet-makers know this, so their plane-irons 
are placed on a less rake than in carpenters’ and 
joiners’ planes. When joiners work on oak or 
hard woods, it becomes for them to 
adjust the cap-iron on the cutting-tool closer to 
the sharpened edge. In the finishing of very 
feathery hard vein wood, the position of the 

lane-irons may be advantageously reversed. 

uch might be written on the choice of work. 
men’s tools, the proper make of tools, the ma- 
terials of tools, and the artistic and workman. 
like manner of handling or using tools. It is 
not our intention at present to enter into details 
on these points. Our object was to direct atten- 
tion to a want, and give a few illustrations of 
the use and abuse of workmen’s tools by work- 
men themselves. We quoted one adage at the 
commencement of our remarks ; we will end with 
the application of another. “Show me your 
companions, and I will tell you what you are.” 
The relevancy of the saying to our subject is un- 
pepe —_ us & workman’s tools, and 

e ‘ou his character, and 
set y' “ , and the style of 








THE BUILDER. 
HOLLAR, THE ENGRAVER, IN SAVILE- 
ROW. 


Tae Burlington Fine Art Club, in pursuance of 
a capital system adopted by them, have brought 
together in their rooms, with the aid of Mesars. 
8. Addington, F. Seymour Haden, the Rev. 
James J. Heywood, A. Morrison, and R. P. Rou- 
pell, Q.0., 136 plates, topographical, architeo- 
tural, portraits, 
history, by Wenceslaus Hollar, which will enable 
those who have not before weracgpi ark ersemes 
tions, to see what a remarkable artist he was. 
A catalogue of the selection is published with a 
sketch of his life prefixed. It was not a success- 
fal life, in the ordinary acceptation of the word. 
Born at Prague, in 1607, he studied for the law 
until the troubles that came upon Bohemia drove 
him from it, and allowed him to take up art as a 
profession, which was more to his mind. We 
find him successively at Frankfort, Strasburg, 
Cologne, and then at Lintz with Thomas Earl of 
Arundel, who brought him to London, where he 
became known at Court, and taught drawing 
to the prince who became King Charles II. 
He afterwards married, and then came the civil 
war, which forced him to Basing-house, during 
the siege of which he was taken prisoner. 
Obtaining release by some means, he passed over 
to Antwerp, and again joined Lord Arundel, who, 
however, soon after died, and Hollar worked for 
the Antwerp publishers, with small money 
result to himself. Soon we hear of him in 
London again, where the English publishers, 
according to all accounts, treated him even worse 
than those of Antwerp. The Restoration 
did little for him; the Great Plague of 1665 
carried off his son and stopped the sale of his 
works, and, bis first wife being dead, he must 
needs marry again, in the midst of his distress, 
one who had apparently no money to help him 
out of it. He went to Tangier for the king to 
make drafts of the town, and, on his voyage home, 
narrowly escaped capture by Algerine men.of- 
war. We may not farther particularise, though 
the story draws us on. He again got to work 
for the booksellers, died in Genlteiansinnh, 
Westminster, and in the parish register of St. 
Margaret's will be found this entry, “ Wences- 
laus Hollar, buried 28 March, 1677.” He exe- 
cuted in all, for the pleasure and information of 
the world, 2,740 plates, and in his last illneés he 
implored the bailiffs, who were then in the house, 
not to take away the bed on which he lay until 
after his death. We agree with the writer of 
the memoir prefixed to the e that there 
would be something affecting in the contempla- 
tion of a life thus passed in unremunerative 
labour, if the very fact of its being unremunera- 
tive did not suggest that with Hollar the incen. 
tive to exertion was not so much gain as the love 
of his art—if we might not with reason 
hope that he found his reward an 
troubles in the pleasure arising from the constant 
exercise of his art. “If we consider the diffi- 
culties under which, from first to last, his work 
was carried on, the vicissitudes and hardships 
that everywhere attended him, we may well 
wonder at and respect the spirit and mental 
elasticity which sustained him throughout, and 
animated him in his range of subjects, and the 
freshness of his treatment of those subjects.” 








NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT HARROW, 
AND HARROW SCHOOL. 


WE had occasion not long ago to refer to the 
activity which is evident at Harrow, and to 
speak of the commencement and completion of 
various new buildings. Two of these we illus. 
trate in our present issue. 

Gymnasium and Workshops, Harrow School.— 


raised in 1872, to commemorate the foundation 
of the school by John Lyon, and one of the 
immediate results has been the erection of a 
gymnasium, by Mr. ©. F. Hayward, F.8.A., 
architect, who is also engaged in the building,— 
now near completion,—of the Natural Science 
Schools and Laboratories, another of the fruits 
of this fund, The Gymnasium, which was 
opened last summer, has also a large series of 
workshops on the floor beneath, intended for 
the recreation of the boys, and for their st 


in practical mechanics, though not yet in actual 
use. Our view shows the interior of the 

nasium, looking towards the gallery, which is 
available for fencing and other classes, and not 









and © most creditable display of skill for tse 


and illustrations of natural | long 


forgot his | street 


The Harrow School Tercentenary Fund was | the 


indy | footlights, when required, for the stage. 
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and 44 ft. wide, giving an 
floor of 68 ft. 8 in. by 42 ft., with a 
23 ft. up tothe eaves, and about 40 ft. tothe lantern 
top, which is kept somewhat lower than gy ecore 
intended, to avoid interfering with the famous 
view from the school-yard at the top of the hill. 
There are masters’ rooms and dressing-rooms, 
and other conveniences right and left of the 


in case of fire, though the supply of water, we 
fear, is more likely to be wanting than to be 
abundant when wanted. The contractors were 
Messrs. Lander (mason) and Kindell (carpenter), 
of Harrow. The walls generally are of stock 
bricks, with some red and yellow courses. Ven- 
tilation is secured by a series of openings beneath 
each window-sill, closed by a flap and handle, 
and the windows are all made to open easily by 
long iron lever handles. 

The site was given by the governors of the 
school, but being on a steep slope, and on stiff 
clay, great care was necessary in putting in the 
foundations, especially as a series of buildings 
stood on the slope of the hill immediately above. 
All this, however, bas now happily been accom- 
plished without accident. 

The Public Hall in Harrow.—This structure, 
of which we give illustrations, has been built by 
a local limited company. For many years some- 
thing of the sort has been required; more than 
one attempt has been made to erect a building, 
and the present is but a modification of what 
was at first intended. It has, however, so far 
proved a success. Opening in April with over- 


flowing rooms, and a series of specially good © 
theatrical 


amateur the accommo. 
dation, which was half expected to be too great, 
has proved rather the reverse. Owing to the 
impossibility of getting side.windows, the roof 
had to be designed for glazing, and the inner 
of glass is made sufficiently ornamental 

to be in itself a decoration by day, and when 
lighted up at night. The front towards the 
contains a cloak-room on one side, and a 
staircase going out of a central lobby on the 
other. Over this, on the first floor, is a room 
25 ft. 5 in. by 17 ft. 6 in. with a balcon 
opening into the hall, or closed from it 
pra wey I ety a This room is avail. 
le for vestry, local board, and other 
meetings of the kind. On the floor above 
are caretaker’s rooms, &c, The hall itself is 
56 ft. by 37 ft., and 24 ft. to cornice, with a 
total height to top of glass ceiling of 364 ft. The 
orchestra or stage is 16 ft. deep by 26 ft. wide. 
It is inclosed by sloping sides, and roof of wood, 
all in separate pieces hinged, or hung in such a 
way as to be easily shifted to give more clear 
space. The effect ofthis is to make the building 


speaker, and for a chorus, for a solo, as for a 
body of instrumental music. And this notwith- 


standing the tity of in 
colling,” and the” tlok external’ gauing of 


stances warrant the expenditure. The gas. 
lighting is by two rows of single jets longi- 
tudinally, with star lights at intervals, which 
can be used together or separately, and of course 





only for spectators. 
- There was @ goodly gathering the other day, | 
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GYMNASIUM AND WORKSHOPS, HARROW SCHOOL——Mr. ©. F. Harwarp, FSA, Ancurrscr. 
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THE NEW GARDENS ON THE THAMES 





Thames Embankment, parallel with the 
embankment between and White- 
hall-gardens, into an ornamental similar 
to that between Hungerford Waterloo, is 


stock.-hill, and laid upon land in the 

of levelling. In carrying out the tala te 

smal! plot of land at the north end, Ppa | 
ir 


two of ‘oblong form, portions of which will be 
planted with flowers and shrubs, and the remain- 


the embankment, and 
west angle in Whitehall-place. 

The contractor for laying out of the 
unds is Mr. Weston, the ornamental railings 
losing them are by Messrs. Cottam & Co., 

of the Oxford-street Ironworks, and the whole is 
pe egy, be ere out — the gy nem of 

r. Valliamy, archi to tan 

Board of Works. ope ce 

We understand that the Crown has under. 

taken to erect an ornamental wall at the western 


boundary of the gardens. 





THE NEW CAPITOL AT HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT, UNITED STATES. 
Tux style of architecture for this build. 


ing is secular Gothic, with a dome on a lofty 
dram, or tower, which is the commanding 





8 plan, for $875,000, 
reserving the sum $125,000 for architects’ 
fees, su and But 
this money was in the construc. 

Besos Sap the State really 
wanted. The investi of a capable com. 
mittee, d the last session, and the debates 
in the Assembly, showed that the repre- 
sentatives of he, desired certain changes, 


and the sum of $1,500,000 is now appropriated 
to it. The American Manufacturer and Builder 
gives a view of the building. 








AS TO LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


tion of those interested in the subject. The 
writer says, the Halles Centrales, Brussels, con- 
sist of two large naves, 160 métres (525 ft.) 
a a ae oe columns, on 
which rest the main girders. The wings are 
united to these interior columns by wrought- 
iron arches, with 116 columns, the spaces being 
filled in with masonry, thus forming the outer 
walls. All the columns reach down into the 


masonry ground 
ee See 5 ele re eee oe 
k of the Duilding ‘ial aie to ates 
wor t ilding, and wi i 
above mentioned. Each of the columns rests on 
@ strong limestoue flag, bedded on a square 
masonry foundation, which in turn rests on a 
layer of concrete laid on the natural surface of 
hag Nreagbe gee sasrcaty whem pad 
brick floor of the basement being filled in with 
earth. On the ground-floor, as well as on the 
basement, a large number of cast-iron waste. 
water, gas, and water pipes complete this exten. 
sive metallic network. The whole quantity of 
wrought and cast iron is about 2, tons in 
weight, all the different portions being 
by more than 100,000 bolts and nuts; there are 
pena: therefore, as many points of contact. 
t must be admitted that an edifice w 
protected from lightning if the iron of the ridge 
were continued without break to the earth. If, 
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88°. electric current can, therefore, pass 
almost freely in the the colamns, and 
the mortar of the vaults. the circuit was 
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, with. 


which separate the two wings, or 
out in any way changing the arrange. 
i gallery 


same 

columns, ts, gallery, girders, &., there was 
no in eflection of the galvano- 
meter ; this showed that there was no sensible 
resistance, for the instrument always stood at 
90°, that is, with the needle at right angles 
to the current. These experiments were repeated 
in the vaults, and the deflection was always the 
same, viz., 90°; the case was also the same 
when contact was made in the street beyond 
footway, in the mud near the manholes of 
sewers. 

The Halles Centrales are thus proved to con- 
stitute an excellent ing conductor; but 
the question is, whether it is prudent to be con. 
tent with this. The author is of opinion that it 
is not, and advises that the network conductor be 
completed near the soil, and that the ridge be sup- 

with arow of copper points, soas totransform 
the building into a lightning conductor both 
protecting and preventing. In order to make the 
communication with the soil thoroughly perfect, 
two wells of circular section should be dug, one 
in the middle of each of the wings. The sides 
should consist of a long column of cast iron, 
filled, if , with sea sand rendered 
alkaline by weak lime-wash. The capital of 
this column should be in perfect contact, metal 
to metal, with the cast and wrought iron of the 
edifice, and with the water and gas pipes beyond 
the meters, which often contain lead pipes offer- 
ing sufficient resistance to become melted in the 
case of strong discharges of electricity. 
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THE LATCHMERE ALLOTMENTS AT 
BATTERSEA AND THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD’S GAS BILLS. 


A portion of one of the Gas Bills promoted 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works is to be 
opposed by the local authorities and other in. 
habitants of Battersea. It appears that for 
several years past a large space of ground in 
Battersea has been vested in the hands of the 
churchwardens and overseers, and let as what 
have been knownas the Latchniere Allotments, to 
the labourers and artizans of the neighbourhood, 
who have cultivated the same, the vegetable 
produce generally sufficing to last them during 
the winter. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
have introduced a clause into one of the Gas 
Bills which they are promoting in Parliament, 
ey hago powers compulsorily to acquire this 

the purpose of erecting gasometers and 

other buildings upon it for the storage of gas. 

This has caused much dissatisfaction amongst 

sd inhabitants, who —, that the site has 

im ly selected, and that the absorp- 

tion of the sl Ger theponastin af the proposed 

buildings would be a great hardship to the 

labourers and artizans who have occupied it for 
so many years. 

The Battersea Vestry, amongst others, are 
taking steps to oppose this part of the Bill, and 
at a meeting of that body, held recently, a 
resolution was passed to the effect that the 

itan Board be asked to reconsider their 
decision, and to amend their Bill, that the privi- 
leges which the labourers had for so many years 
enjoyed might be preserved to them. It was 
also decided to bring the matter under the notice 
of the members for that division of the county, 
—the Attorney-General and Sir Henry Peek,— 
with the view of securing their support in oppo- 
sition to the project. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works propose to 
give a lump sum of 501, to the tenants of the 
allotments, but this is deemed unsatisfactory. 








THE EXPLOSION OF HOUSEHOLD 
BOILERS. 

Mr. Lavinctow E. Fierce, chief engineer 
to the Manchester Steam Users’ Association, 
writes as follows, on the subject of household 

losions 
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expl i : 
Few winters, if at all frosty, come round with- 
with them several of these explo- 
too frequently are attended with 
consequences. The cause of household 
simple, and their prevention 
the thaw, bat to the 
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upon this subject, the Manchester Steam Users’ 
Association instituted some experiments in the 
year 1867, making some household boilers red 
hot, and then injecting cold water, when no 
explosion resulted, though the experiment was 
repeated again and again. Household boilers on 
the circulating principle have, as a rule, two 
pipes connecting them to an overhead cistern. 
Through one of these pipes there is a down- 
current, and through the other an up-carrent. 
As long as these pipes are free they form 
two natural safety-valves, and no accumula- 
tion of pressure can occur. When, however, 
the thoroughfare through the pipes is choked, 
the conditions are altogether altered. Some- 
times stop-taps are placed in the circulating- 
pipes, and these may be inadvertently closed. 
Under these circumstances, there being no out- 
let, the pressure within the boiler accumulates, 
and in a short time, with a brisk fire, generates 
an explosion. Such explosions may occur at any 
time of the year, whether winter or summer, and 
several have come under my notice. In frosty 
weather the circulating-pipes are apt to become 
choked with ice, which bottles up the pressure 
within the boiler just as securely as if the 
thoroughfare were cut off by means of stop-taps, 
when, as just stated, the pressure having no out- 
let, goes on accumulating till it bursts the boiler 
and leads to an explosion. The simple cause of 
household boiler explosions, therefore, is a gradual 
accumulation of pressure through stoppage of 
the outlets. To prevent this accumulation of 
pressure, all that is required is to fix a small 
reliable safety-valve to the boiler. Pending the 
fixing of a reliable safety-valve, it is desirable 
to open the hot and cold water taps in the 
circulating-pipes to see if the water runs freely. 
If it does not do so, the fire should not be lighted. 
The precaution of opening the taps is more espe- 
cially necessary on re-lighting a fire after the 
boiler has been standing idle for a day or so. This 
suggestion, however, is not intended as a substi- 
tute for a safety-valve, but simply as an inter- 
mediate precaution. Where there are no taps 
for teating the freedom of the circulation, no fire 
can be lighted under a circulating boiler in frosty 
weather without great danger. In many cases 
the stoppage for a single night is sufficient to 
choke the outlets with ice. 








THE MIDLAND COUNTIES IDIOT 
ASYLUM. 
THE NEW BUILDING AT KNOWLE. 


In 1868 a committee resolved on the erection 
of an asylam at Knowle where imbeciles of the 
middle and upper class in life might be trained 
and educated. As a matter of consequence, 
they had toappeal strongly for public support. 
The promoters received an early offer of 1,0001. 
from an“ Anonymous Friend.’ This offer was 
made on condition that 5,0001. were raised to 
complete the first wing of the building. At the 
commencement of 1872 arrangements were made 
for erecting a portion of the new Asylam at an 
estimated cost of between 4,0001. and 5,0001. The 
design of Messrs. Mathews & Quilter, of London, 
was accepted, and to that firm was awarded a 
premium of 1001., offered for the best design by 
Mr.G. F. Muntz, of Umberslade. On the 2nd of 
May, 1872, the foundation-stone was laid by 
Lord Leigh. 

The contract for the building was en. 
trusted to Meesrs. Clark & Smallwood, of 
Henley-in-Arden, and ashort time since it was 
80 far completed that the patients were removed 
there from Dorridge-grove. The contract price 
for the building of this,—which will only be a 
wing of the entire asylum when erected,—was 
4,4441., but with extras and other miscellaneous 
necessaries upwards of 6,0001. have been ex- 
pended. The institution is situated about half 
a mile from Knowle Station, on the Rotten-row- 
road. It is a red brick building, having a frontage 
of over 220 ft., and in order to avoid the danger 
of the patients falling downstairs it is but two 
stories high. The rooms are all large, well 
ventilated, and heated with hot-water pipes. On 
the ground-floor there is a spacious and lofty 
dining-room, 18 ft. wide by 26 ft. long, the 
viands being passed through a sort of window 
from the adjacent kitchen. There are two large 
day-rooms, 37 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft. 9 in., in which 
there is ample room for the patients to recreate 
themselves. Besides kitchens, sculleries, &o., 
there are several private sitting-rooms, 12 ft. by 


13 ft. Atthe extremity of the building, with | hea 


every regard as to isolation, is the infirmary. 
This compartment is fitted with appliances in the 
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shape of earth.closets, bath-rooms, £o. On the 
first-floor the rooms correspond with those on the 
ground-floor, but dormitories take the place of 
day-roon:s, and instead of sitting-rooms day- 
rooms are substituted. 








ENLARGEMENT OF THE FORESTERS’ 
HALL. 

THE new Foresters’ Hall, in Wilderness.row, 
Clerkenwell, which has been built and opened 
within the last two years, has already been found 
not large enough for the purposes of the Order, 
and a new “ grand hall” of large dimensions, 
together with lodge-rooms, and other apart- 
ments, are about to be added to the present 
building. In order to carry out this object a 
large plot of land, adjoining the existing 
structore, and the grounds of the Charterhouse, 
was recently purchased for the snm of 5,500. 
The intention is to provide a hall to be used not 
only for the meetings of the Foresters them- 
selves, but also for meetings, lectures, con- 
certs, and other entertainments for the public 
generally. In carrying out the intended works 
the interior of the present building will be to a 
great extent reconstructed. The new hall will 
be of large dimensions, being 101 ft. in length, 
62 ft. in width, and 50 ft. in height, and in 
addition to the body, will contain a lower and 
also an upper gallery, the area of the hall con. 
taining seating accommodation for an audience 
of 1,110, whilst the two galleries will hold 
452 and 440 respectively, or a total of 
upwards of 2,000 persons. The body of the 
new hall will be approached from the level 
of the gallery of the existing hall, off the pre- 
sent octagon staircase, and also from a new 
entrance-ha!l on the ground-floor, by two stair. 
cases which land in the centre of each side of 
the body of the hall immediately under the 
galleries. The upper part of the present hall 
is to be taken down, and the space utilised 
for part of the new grand hall. The floor is 
to be removed, and the present basement or 
lower hall, and the lower part of the upper 
hall, will form what is called a minor hall of 
the same dimensions as the present hall. 

On the ground-floor, on the left hand side of 
the new entrance-hall, there are two spacious 
lodge-rooms, each 31 ft. by 17 ft., together with 
two similar rooms in the basement, and attached 
to these several lodge-rooms are commodious 
waiting-rooms. At the further end of the new 
range of buildings it is intended to erect a large 
warehouse, which it is calculated will realise 
a rental of about 2001. per annum. The external 
features of the new structure will harmonise 
architecturally with the present building, and the 
extreme height, from the floor to the ridge of 
the roof, will. be 76 feet. 

The designs for the new building have been 
furnished by Mr. Frank Thicke, architect, and 
the estimated cost of the structure (exclusive of 
the land) is 11,2001, 








STREET PAVEMENT. 

Sir,—If modern civilisation owes Queen 
Semiramis little, it yet can scarcely escape the 
acknowledgment of a debt of gratitude to the 
great Babylonian empress for being the first to 
teach the nations how to make roads passable, 
and render communication easy. Since her time, 
and during the thirty-eight centuries and a half 
which have elapsed, the same important question 
has puzzled the municipal mind periodically in 
every country in Europe. It is true that there 
have been vast improvements in road-making in 
our own days, and railways, together with tram. 
ways, have contributed in no ordinary degree to 
the comfort and speed of travelling ; nevertheless, 
the actual paving of many of our streets, over 
which the “million-footed pilgrims tread,” is 
painfally imperfect, and reflects little credit on 
those to whom the duty has been from time to 
time entrusted, and who have had the example 
and success of the Assyrian monarch before their 
eyes. At the same time we must not f 
that the Municipality of Babylon in the year 
1965 before Christ, was in all probability saved 
the continual worry incidental to the laying and 
repairing of gas and water pipes and sewers ; 
that, with the exception, perhaps, of an occa- 
sional ponderous obelisk dragged slowly from the 
Armenian mountains for the decoration of the 
city, there could have been comparatively little 
vy or constant traffic to damage the streets; 
and that the injury occasioned by the little which 





existed must have been easy of repair, on ac. 
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count of the vast stores of bitumen ready at 
hand, with which, indeed, the great walls were 
cemented. 

Altbough Cordova, in Spain, was paved after 
a fashion about the year 850; London at the 
end of the eleventh century; and Paris sometime 
during the thirteenth, with the exception of the 
last named, the result has been most unsatis- 
factory; and why? Simply because every 
known paving material has been extensively 
employed except the proper one, and because 
thrifty but obtase vestrymen and others have 
failed to see that, subways me eg: panes 
ing the necessary drains and pipes easily acces- 
sible without a perpetual spasmodic disembowel- 
ling of the streets whenever repairs were required, 
would, in the end, prove the only true economy, 
In fact, it may be said that, so long as the pri- 
mitive, mistaken, and absurd system prevails, 
even the best known style of surface paving 
must necessarily be pursued at a disadvantage. 

Bat supposing that all our chief streets had 
already been tunnelled, after the fashion adopted 
under some of the principal thoroughfares in 
Paris, and that no further disturbance of the 
roadways need be apprehended, the paving sub- 
stance itself would remain to be settled, with a 
view to economy, durability, noiselessness, safety 
for horses, cleanliness, and salubrity. Now, 
where is this multum in parvo to be found ? 
Whin, granite, iron, macadam, and concrete have 
all had their day, and been by common consent 
denounced or abandoned in some of our large 
cities where the traffic is considerable. We are 
thus reduced to the enforced necessity of 
choosing between lava, timber, and bitumen. 

Lava pavement appears to have been con- 
sidered the correct thing in Herculaneum and 
Pompeii; bat the deep ruts made in it by the 
carriage-wheels of the period, visible at the 
present day, would seem to indicate a liability to 
wear away under vehicular friction, which would 
scarcely recommend this as an enduring paving 
material to any modern municipality. Besides, 
the absence of a convenient volcano in this 
country, for the cheap supply of the best lava, 
would alone prove an insuperable barrier to its 
economical employment. 
It is probably to be regretted that in Great 
Britain we are not familiar with the appearance 
and peculiarities of the “Corduroy” roads of 
North America, consisting of rough logs planted 
side by side across the track. Had we been, the 
likelihood is that our authorities would have 
hesitated ere making even temporary trials of 
wooden pavement. This material was 
for the London streets by a Mr. Finlayson as far 
back as the year 1825; wooden pavement was 
afterwards laid down in Oxford-street, with,— 
according to an enthusiastic writer of the time,— 
“great promise of success.” lt was employed 
in one of the BP egg streets of Glasgow ; 
391,688 yards of it are at the present moment a 
source of continual grief and expense on the 
streets of New York; but in every instance, 
sooner or later, the utter inefficiency of wood 
to endure the strain of continuous heavy traffic, 
and the offensive and dangerous efflavia emitted 
after a time from its filth-saturated pores, and 
arising from its premature decay, have ulti. 
mately procured its condemnation and removal. 
Whether some of us approve of it or not, we 
are thus driven to the recognition of asphalte 
paving,—a system which possesses, besides sub- 
stantial merits entirely its own, the united advan- 
tages of all the others, with none of their defects. 
In short, there is every reason to believe that 
when the improved horse.shoe, specially adapted 
for travelling over smooth surfaces, and the steel 
a pr anaes for the toe and heel 
ts) avimals by a veterinary su in 
the Land Transport Corps, and adopted ac 
of the officere in that Department, have come into 
general use; when perfect cleanliness has been 
secured in the streets by a copious supply of 
water and the final abandonment of all mud. 
producing pavement; and the present wooden 
experiments evince 








Fire on Board Ship.—The Council of the 
Society of Arts have decided to offer the 
Society’s Fothergill Gold Medal for an effective 
means of extinguishing fire on board ship, and 
they have directed the to enter into 
communication with , with 





the view of enlisting their aid in this important 
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MR. FERGUSSON AND HIS ILLOGIOAL 
FRIENDS AND FOES. 


Taoves present at Mr. Stevenson's 
lecture at the Institute, I did not catch the 
opening sentences, owing to the low pitch of his 
voice. If I had done so, I should have risen to 
combat the following statement :—“I do not |i 
think that it is a straining of 


Not only are we continually being cremated, 
but we cremate annually in our digestive fur- 
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manner grass and grain of untold amount. The 
farmers, too, taking up Nature's process, cremate 
dead materials to fertilise the land. Even the 
sun iteelf, the physicists tell us, is being cre- 
mated for the common weal of the system. It is 
the fount and source of cremation throughout the 
planetary system. The earth, too, hoards its 
internal fires, which occasionally threaten with 
thundering utterances and forked tongues a 
general conflagration from the mouths of Etna 
and Vesuvius. 

If burial had been Nature’s best process of 
getting rid of dead animal or vegetable matter, 
the beasts would have instinctively buried their 
dead, as some of them do their excreta. But 
not only has she not done this, but she has 
created fierce beasts and birds to prey upon and 
consume, cremate, the timid kind, and has even 
produced certain creatures with a taste for offal 
and garbage, to cremate, by the process of 
digestion, the remains of animals which die, and 
which would otherwise become noxious, if not 

ilential. 

Fire has always been regarded as something 
sacred, It was never allowed to expire in the 
ancient temples, and it still burns as an emblem 
of purity before the altar. Cremation was 
esteemed the acceptable mode of making an 
offering. “I will purge with fire,” ‘‘I will not 
suffer my Holy One to see corruption,” are 
familiar texts. Which, then, is the greater 
desecration of human remains, to burn with fire, 
or to give them over to the earth and tw a long 
pier 9 of putrefaction, too horrible to be thought 
of, and in which even then certain forms of life 
are evolved to consume, to cremate death ? 

It has been objected to cremation that, after 
all, it leaves a residuum of ashes on the hands 
of the world, which, in course of time, would 
accumulate to such an extent that it would be 
difficult to deal with it. Witha perfect process, 
we believe, this residuum would, in each indi- 
vidual instance, be next to infinitesimal. But 
suppose that in each case a few ounces of ashes 
remained, these could be cast adrift when all 
interest in them had passed : there is no desecra- 
tion in the act. Nature endeavours to do that, 
and we impiously restrain; but she must be 
victor, and ultimately, without respect to pyra- 
mids, tombs, or graveyards, cast adrift the ashes 
of the entire human race. 

But there is another point of view, sir, from 
which the treatment of the dead has not been 
considered, viz., that as the human body contains 
those elements which are essential to the build- 
ing up of the physical humanity, the withholding 
of these for a long period from circulation by 
entombment ee be a possible cause of human 
degeneration i 


styles’ when there were no architects in 
modern sense, but the employer commun 
directly with the workman who executed 


dispensed with.” 
Ever since the publication in 1849 of Mr. Fer- 


8 original work, “The True 
Frinciples of Beauty in Art,” the 
world have had in their keeping the flattest 
denial of the opinions above attributed to him. 

The vigour of his onslaught against the current 
art weaknesses of that day (now a quarter of a 
centary ago) has done not a little to raise 
status of the architectural profession, and the 
independent character of English architecture. 
And there are few works on art that I have read 
and re-read with greater relish than the remark. 
able ‘introduction’ which has been partially 
incorporated with the “History of Architec- 
ture.” 

Until Mr. Fergusson’s disclaimer appeared, it 
was as great a puzzle to me how he could tacitly 
father all that the Quarterly Reviewer 
intended to say in his as that he could be 
entirely silent when such a statement of his 
opinions as that quoted above was put forth by 
an opponent. 

Surely, Mr. Stevenson and the Reviewer can- 
not have read in the introductory portion of the 
“True Principles,’ at 155, the following 
clauses under the head of “ Prospects of Art.” :— 

“How are our arts to be improved and 
rescued from their present degraded state ? The 
following work is little more than an attempt to 
answer this great question, and until I have gone 
through the whole argument, it will not be easy 
to tand the solution I propose; but it may 
assist in understanding it, if I shall briefly show 
what appears to me the principal points towards 
which Pawson must be directed. 

The first is torestore to art its progressive vitality, 
or, in other words, to give up all imitation of past 
styles, and to start at once with the determina. 
pe agian tht has eine arma o 

to progress towards a degree ection 
that has not hitherto been reached. 

The second is to enlist a higher order of minds 
in their practice, or at least a higher class in 
society than has hitherto to inter- 
fere with them. 

The third is to fit them with some higher aim 
than merely to please the dilettante or the con- 
noisseur, for they must teach and elevate or 
themselves suffer d _ 

Or the following, at p. 173 :—‘ Earnest search 
after the beautifal by men of a high class of intel- 
lect could not long exist without discovery being 
made of the direction in which it is to be sought 
after, and where it certainly will be found by those 
who seek it in sincerity and truth; bu 
tainly will not be where it has 
worked before, but in some new and loftier 
sphere, where the virgin ore is concealed still in 
its original matrix.” i 

And again at page 149 :— 

“Tt is not the form of a of art that gives 
it value, but the thought that is bestowed upon 
it; and I believe it ma: ey meee that 


Ht 








they will soon find ten thousand hands ready 
and able to execute what they must conceive, 
but what the labourer now neither can nor dare 


capable of conceiving or creating, and conse. 
quently no lower class trained merely to execute; 
bat art rests half-way on a class combining both 
attributes, and who practise it only for its money 
value as a trade, thinking and executing them- 
selves.” 
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disease. If this be a reason- 
able conjecture, cremation is of all methods by 
‘far the most expeditious for disseminating those 
elements in order that they may be re-appro- 
priated and re-assimilated by the living. Before 
this all minor considerations pale. Besides, 
cremation insures the purity of atmosphere and 
springs, both of which are contaminated to an 


burying the dead. W. ©. T. 
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BUILDING LAND, DULWICH COLLEGE 
ESTATE. 


E 
uf 


a work of art is the direct ratio of 
Iam at a loss to understand this notice, as all 
ee ee ee aon of cremation, it has | the land on the Dulwich Estate is let through me 
Bat if the extracts are too abstract | never, that aware, been considered that life | #8 Surveyor to the Governors, and never by public 


of land in question may be on the north 
side of Half Moon-lane, whereas the Dalwich 
Estate is on the south side. 
Cuaries Bazar. 


t 


and to the aristocracy of the but pe ype ing be cee ae ae te *,® The advertisement to which we referred 
Gracy country, e 

the aristocracy, . Fergusson process of chemical combustion going on| is from the Trustees of “ Alleyne’s College of 
i na wish God’s Gift,” and the land is distinctly described 


as being on the south side of Half Moon-lane. 








.| The Statue of Grattan, ao to be 

erected in College-green, Dublin, arrived. 
The figure, executed by the late Mr. Foley, is 9 ft. 
high. 
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OUR THEATRES. 


Ir cannot be seid that quantity is wanting 
when referring to the subject of London 
theatres, although we can affirm, without fear of 
contradiction, that quality in the majority of 
instances is conspicuous by its absence. 

Within the last few years a number of insig- 
nificant theatres have jumped into existence in 
the metropolis, which, to say the least of it, are 
of a very humble order. With the exception of 
our Opera-bouses we have scarcely a single 
theatre that merits attention in an architectural 
point of view. In one case, that of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, we have a handsome building, 
the interior of which is allowed to absolutely rot 
away, without having once been opened since 
its completion. The theatre is in every respect 
a building that we cannot afford to lose entirely; 
and yet there are grave doubts if it will 
ever be opened for theatrical representation. 
Surely this is a disgrace to London, that after 
spending a very large sum in erecting a building, 
pushing on the works to the very utmost extent, 
so as to lose no time in the completion of the 
contract, and after a lapse of some years its 
doors are still closed to the public. This is 
carrying private warfare to too great an extent, 
for we presume the non-opening is due to 
managerial squabbles. 

Among the small fry there is scarcely one 

theatre that can be called really comfortable in 
London. Of course the very old ones such as 
the Strand, Prince of Wales, &c., are simply 
execrable in their planning. But it seems 
absurd in the extreme that the many new 
theatres in the metropolis contain many of the 
old faults in their arrangements. Many of 
them have been planned as if their designers’ 
object was to prevent the audience from 
obtaining a good view of the stage, whereas the 
main object in planning a theatre should be 
obviously to obtain a good view of the stage 
from any part of the house. Even the gallery, 
a very humble seat, should not be forgotten; in 
fact, the pit and gallery are without doubt the 
money-making portions of the house, and, there- 
fore, should receive the very careful attention of 
the architect. Perhaps, in this respect, the best 
theatre in London is the Haymarket: the pit is 
not buried underneath the dress-circle which is 
too commonly the case, and the gallery is so 
admirably arranged, that even in the back seats 
a tolerably good view of the stage is obtained. 
Although no advocates for Javish expenditure of 
money such as has been laid out on the new 
Paris Opera House, we should like to see a little 
more care exercised in the production of houses 
for the drama, A theatre should receive as 
much attention in detail as a church, and not be 
run up something in the style of modern houses, 
in about a week, dubbed a theatre, and opened 
much to the surprise of the public, who had 
scarcely an idea that a building of the kind was 
even contemplated. 

As to external design, the least said the better. 
About the only theatre with an imposing eleva- 
tion is Covent-garden, and even there we only 
have a front elevation ; the remainder being the 
usual bare wall so familiar to the eye. 

It is possible that before long, other theatres 
will be opened in the metropolis; for the 
theatre - building fever seems scarcely to have 
subsided, and let us hope that in the next theatre 
London is treated with, the architect will have 
a chance of displaying some external designing 
which shall make his work stand alone in the 
metropolis as the only Lendon theatre that 
does not remind one of a barn in its external 
appearance. Cuas. Frepk. FULLER, 








CORROSION OF PIPES BY SEWER GAS. 


At the meeting of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health in London last Saturday even. 
ing Dr. Andrew Fergus, president of the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, repeated 
some statements he had made at the Glasgow 
Congress. Starting from the basis that typhoid 
fever was induced either by drinking polluted 
water or by inhaling polluted air, Dr. Fergus 
showed that in Glasgow, where the entire water- 
sup) ly is derived from Loch Katrine, and con. 
veyed through pipes in such a way as to preclude 
the possibility of excremental pollution, typhoid 
fever had gone on increasing in a most surprising 
manner, Reciting many remarkable facts 
in connexion with cases of typhoid and diphtheria 
that had come under his notice, he exhibited 
several pieces of 4.in. leaden pipe curiously 





perforated upon their upper segments by corro- 
sion commencing from within, and which could 
only have been caused by the action of sewer 
gases. These perforations had admitted sewer 
gas into the houses in which mysterious cases 
had occurred ; but, as corrosion did not take 
place in such parts of the pipe as were charged 
with liquid, the perforations never betrayed 
themselves by ordinary leakage. Dr. Fergus 
said that he had found that such pipes as were 
freely open to the sky by an upcast shaft re- 
mained sound nearly twice as long as those in 
which there was no effective ventilation ; but he 
gave it as his opinion that leaden soil-pipes ex- 
posed to the action of sewer gas were not to be 
depended upon as sound after they had been up 
ten or twelve years. He demonstrated that the 


water allowed sewer gas to diffuse itself into the 
house by a process of soakage, and that within 
a period of from half an bour to two hours the 
various sewer gases would saturate the water 
by which the trap was supposed to be sealed, 
and would thenceforth be freely emitted into 
the house. 

Dr. Tidy, while fully admitting the great im- 
portance of the subject raised by Dr. Fergus, 
argued that the corrosions must be peculiar to 
Glasgow, and due probably to the water of Loch 
Katrine, or other local cause. Dr. Edmunds, on 
the other hand, stated that he had several times 
seen exactly similar corrosions in London, oc- 
curring generally in the upper parts of the D 
trap, and he thought that Dr. Fergus had ex- 
plained the real source of many mysterious cases 
of typhoid and diphtheria which had occurred in 
high-class houses, where no sort of leakage or 
apparent unsoundness of the soil-pipes had been 
discovered. 








THE PLANS FOR THE EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Tue subscriptions for the extension of the 
Edinburgh University buildings, already alluded 
to, now amount to 73,0001. The com- 
mittee addressed a circular to certain Edin- 
burgh architects, requesting them to state 
whether they were willing to send in competi- 
tive designs. Mr. David Bryce declined; but 
Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, Messrs. Wardrop & 
Reid, Mr. Robert Anderson,’ Mr. David Cousin, 
and Mr. John Lessels, intimated that they were 
prepared to do s0,—the two last-mentioned 
gentlemen, who had been asked to compete 
separately, indicating that they should prefer to 
send in a joint design. Printed instructions 
were sent to each competitor. The area to be 
dealt with was explained to be that occupied by 
the houses of Teviot-row and Park-place, to- 
gether with the whole of the ground lying 
between those streets and George-square-lane 
on the one hand, and the Central Meadow Walk 
on the other. The buildings to be erected were 
.to comprise all necessary accommodation for a 
fully-equipped medical school, the number of 
students to be provided for in the various de. 
partments being as follows:—Anatomy, 400; 
Chemistry, 400; Physiology, 250; Pathology, 
200; Materia Medica, 250; Surgery, 250; Prac- 
tice of Physic, 250; Midwifery, 200; Medical 
Jurisprudence, 200. There was to be an 
Anatomical Museum, having a length of 112 ft., 
a breadth of 40 ft., and a height of 42 ft. Inthe 
Anatomy department a lecture theatre was 
required, which might take the octagonal form of 
the present room ; and the dissecting-room was 
to be at least 100 ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and 30 ft. 
high. A general preference was expressed for 
roof lights in the class-rooms, as well as in some 
of the working apartments, while for some 
special purposes side lights were required, and 





in connexion with several departments, 
and courtyard accommodation was stated to 
be indispensable. Besides providing for the 
Medical Faculty, the architects were requested 
to include in their plans a design for a College 
Hall suitable for important academical gather- 
ings. The committee, while desirous of securing 
due attention to style, disco elaborate 
ornamentation ; and in regard to cost, they indi. 
cated that a limit of 70,0001., exclusive of fittings, 
oo kept in view. 

be four competing designs were deposited on 
the let inst, Mesers. Peddie Kinnear’s nd. 
plan shows a central court, round w the 
various departments of the Medical Faculty are 





ranged. The Oollege Hall is plecsd. on the ines 
of Teviot-row, where it forms a feature in the 
frontage. With one ground-plan these archi- 


present method of sealing sewer-pipes with | i 


tects have submitted alternative elevations, one 
set being in the Gothic and the other in the 
Classical or Italian yr — a — 
Lessels have ad e Italian style i 
diessmtigces pom t nen in their 
College 


They place their q 
the ground, and group buildings 

the north and west of it; and, besides the 
plan adjusted to the area as , they 
submit an alternative design for extending the 
buildings over the solam of Park-place, in the 
event of that being acquired by the University. 
Mr. Anderson has arranged his buildings round 


elevations. 

The plans have now been examined by the 
members of the acting committee, and sub- 
committees have been appointed to go carefully 
into the details of each design, and report in 
writing thereon before the final decision is 
made, 








THE INTENDED GOVERNMENT BILL ON 
DWELLINGS FOR 
THE WORKING CLASSES. 

In the course of a speech at Maidstone last 
week, returning thanks for his health having 
been proposed as one of the members for the 
borough, Sir Sidney Waterlow adverted to the 
Bill relating to the erection of dwellings for the 
working classes, which it is now generally under- 
stood will be introduced by Government during 
the approaching session of Parliament. He re. 
sintiond heb the Bill to provide for the erection 
of better dwellings for the w classes which 
would in all probability be brought in by the 
Government, was one in which he himself took 
a great personal interest, The measure would 
certainly not be treated as a question, and 
a well-di scheme would be sure to receive 
support. At present little could be done to de. 
stroy dwellings unfit for human habitation with.. 
out compulsory powers, as there was ucually 
such a variety of intereste in this kind of pro- 
perty. It was therefore to be hoped that Mr. 
Cross would recommend Parliament to grant 
either special powers to the local authorities or 
to special commissioners appointed for the pur. 
pose. But little burden would be thrown on any 
municipality by the adoption of such a course, 
while the expenditure would soon be compensated 
by adecrease in pauperism and crime. Large 
sums were constantly being subscribed for 
churches, chapels, and schools, but these efforts 
would never produce a lasting beneficial effect 
while masses of the people were compelled to 
— together in dwellings quite unfit for habi- 

ion. 








ARCHITECTS COMPETING IN PRICE. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Sheffield 
Board of Guardians, last week, the tenders re- 
ee ee eee ee architects for the 
wing of plans, &c., and for superintending 
the erection of the Pens 
were opened and read by the clerk. A 
to the local Independent, Messrs. Wilson 
Master, Bank-street, offered to undertake the 
plans and specification, and superintend the 
work for 2} per cent. commission, and if quan- 
tities were supplied they would require an addi. 
tional 14 per cent. Mr. Edward Wright offered 
to act as the architect, and for the whole of his 


asked 14 per cent. on the total outlay. Mesers. 
D. Kershaw & Son, No. 6, Alliance-chambers, 
George-street, offered to do i 


entirely under the superintendence of 
senior partner. Messrs. Flookton & Abbott, 7 
St. James’s-street, 
cations, &c., and superintend the 

24 ng tee - the cost of the 
works, . BJ, ngs pag 
would undertake enti of 

taining to,an architect at the rate of 14 per cent. 
commission, Messrs. M. E. Hadfield 





& 
offered to do the work at 8 per cent. on the out- 
lay. They had had thirty-five years’ experience 
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iture. 
essrs. Innocent —— for ~ 
various departments architect’s work, 
clading all penemeees See the and 
pion 640 here in a (including 
expenses), at cent. upon outlay. They 
mentioned patrcta my &c., for School 
Board school accommodation, whic esti- 
mated to cost 72,4131., but when completely 


finished the work entailed an yy Pad 72,2081., 
They had also prepared plans for fifteen school 
buildings, and of these not one had to be altered 
in any respect to meet the requirements of the 
Education Department. Mr. G. W. Wilson, North 

tendered for 4} per cent. commis- 


for 2 per cent., which would not include taking | i 


of ane Mr. E. M. a 
Laver pg fase ypu y arpa en 
further work for twelve or eighteen months. 
Messrs. Hill & Swannasked 2 per cent. for plans 
and specifications and superintendence. 
had erected two workhouses, and received 
several pri 5 ee ae 


w 
of architects by marking the list till three or 
four remained. These were to be 
attend the next meeting of the Board. The 
final result of the voting was as follows :— 
Messrs. Hil] & Swann, 8; Mr. Hall, 








ORNAMENTAL MEMBERS ON PUBLIC 
BOARDS. 


Ir has been the custom for many years to 
elect peers, members of Parliament, public men, 
and landowners as members on public Boards, 
and it very seldom occurs that such personages 
take the slightest interest or trouble in attending 
to their duties, except upon an election for some 
good appointment to the Board, when they are 
“ whipped up” to vote for their friends. 

These “ornamental members,” as they are 
termed, are, for the future, it appears, 
to take their share of committee-work, which 
falls very heavily upon those members who do 
their duty, or they will be called‘ upon to make 


way for men willing to sacrifice their time for | STeePboures, 


é. 
2 
‘ 
4 
i 
get 
Hit 


nearly always be traced, yet of these deaths 
there are 20,000 annually in this country. 








CASES UNDER BUILDING ACT. 
GREENHOUSES, 


At the Wandsworth Police-court, Mr. William 
John Lobjoit, a nurseryman of Wandsworth, 
moned under the Building Act for not 


‘Mr, . Hiscocks, district surveyor of Wands 
said on the 7th instant he discovered a 
in the grounds ing to the defendant in the road 
leading to Putney. The defendant said his answer was 
that it was never,intended for narserymen’s greenhouses 
be brought under the Act. 


part 
quiring buildings to be at least 60 ft. 
ilding. He said the greenhouse was only 4 ft. distant 
from another begrers 
The defendant the Peers Association had 


. was not a buil If he were to erect a pigstye, or even 
the public good. 4 a coo Deane, on s he would . prohi ac- 
i i cording to Mr. Hiscock’s of the law, from erecting 

The clerical magistrates, = ing to Mr. : a 1 


members of sanitary and | 
North, are the reformers this time, and they 
have, in no measnred language, assailed 
marquises and lords for their neglect of duty. 








THE SECRET OF THE OVER DARWEN 
EPIDEMIC. 


Tue secret of the outbreak bas been worked 
out by Dr. Steven, whom Mr. Simon despatched 
on behalf of the Local Government Board. The 
origin of the outbreak was strikingly simple, 
says the Sanitary Record. Typhoid fever is a 
“filth fever,” and the sseulile poison is com- 
monly conveyed by the excremental pollution of 
drinking-water, or of any other potable fluid. 
The first case of t: im into Over 
Darwen occurred in a house at a considerable 
distance from thetown. The sufferer contracted 
the disease, came home, and died with it. The 
distance of this house the town, and the 
circumstance that the 
the house were held 
there was no t 


which the execreta of the first typhoid t 
fld, for egricultarel purposes. ‘Through this fel 
or e 
passed also the water- 
supply of a of the inhabitants of Over 
arwen, supposed contact 
of the pipe with the drains special precautions 


A more | ©xplosion is 





Mr. Ingham asked th 
take a case for the opinion of a superior court. 

The defendant it was an important question, and 
he should like,to.have an opportanity of consulting the 
Association. 
aah ee otal the summons until the 13th of 


It is strange, after so many decisions on the 
subject, that this question should be opened. 
The Act provides that, so far as respects the 
necessary woodwork of sashes and frames, green- 
houses are exempt. It is obvious, therefore, 
that in all other respects they are not exempt. 








GAS EXPLOSIONS. 


Taesk explosions continue in spite of all 
advice as to precautions necessary when in 
search of gas escape. Scarcely one of the 
recent explosions has arisen from any other 
cause than that of the so-often forbidden lighted 
candle. Ifthe accumulated gas were first per- 
mitted to escape, and the gas temporarily shut 
off at the main, the flaw in the pipe or the de- 
fective gaselier might soon be di and 

would be avoided. It is not merely with 
ignorant or careless servants, but with masters 
and mistresses, that this “want of thought” is 
so frequently demonstrated. The gas-men them- 
selves are equally blameable. no sooner 
make their entry on the scene, than a match is 
lighted, without the slightest thought as to the 
quantity of gas in the room, and, of course, an 


the result. 
the hotel at Ashbourn. 


Antwerp, and has lodged the required caution- 
money, 10,0001. 


THE BUILDING OF KNUTSFORD 
COLLEGE PREVENTED. 


Iy the Court of Chancery, on the 11th inst., the case of 
v. Hatch was « suit to the building of 
—— The Mr. John Pennington 
prior to 1876, owner of a parcel of land in Nether 
about 102 acres. In 1870 plaintiff 


containing 
sold this to Mr. James Carlton for 22,4001., subject to 
one of whi 


irate dwelling ene = 
-houses, except any used as churches, 
rites of the Church of Bngland. Mr. 
Carlton sold forty-three acres of the land to the defendant, 
who commenced to build a Middle-class College, and on 
September, 1873, the Bishop of Chester laid the 
plaintiff sought a declare- 

tion that the commencement of the college was in contra- 
vention of the covenants under which he sold the estate, 
an injunction restraining the defendant from pro- 

i of the college, or from aliowing 


page= | was entitled only to an injunction restraining 
any building on the land, 
use or church, and made 








THE JUDGE, AND HOUSE AGENTS’ 
CHARGES. 


FINLAYSON v. BRICKWOOD. 


Tuts action, at the Clerkenwell County Court, 
before Mr. G. Whitbread, was brought to recover 
171. 10s., being 5 per cent. commission for the 
purchase of some leasehold property. 


The plaintiff, who is described in the plaint note as an 
i surveyor, and sactioneer, of 61, Euston-road, 
it, who was a publican of the White Hart 
Euston-road, employed him to purchase the leaseho! 
house, 2, Tonbridge-street, Euston-road, from a gentleman 
named Placquet, and he bought it at the price of 45°/.; the 
defendant agreed to give him 5 per cent. commission on 
the purchase-money. He had received from Mr. Placquet, 
the seller of the house, 14/. 14s., and that was » customary 


The Judge.—Do you mean to say it is customary for an 

to receive a commission froms party for whom 

he a house, and for whom it is his duty to par- 

chase it as ly as possible, and at the same time to 

receive money the other party for selling the house, 

and for whom in that case it would be his duty to obtain 
as high a price as ible ? 

The Plaintiff.—Oh, yes, certainly. 

The Judge.— Well, I have never heard of it before, and 
if any auctioneers act in so base a manner, they deserve 
ie oka, toe the det wheat, urged thas 

. £o r e t no agree- 
ment was ever entered into, and that the pleintiff was 
indebted 51, to his client. 

The Judge gave judgment for the defendant, and ordered 

to pay all costs. 


, 








SELLING THE BATHS. 


Tus Lords of her Majesty’s Treasury have before them 
® singular application from the not over-clean city of 
Durham. Some twesty years since, Corporation of 

of Durham, after much pressure, built baths and 
wash-houses, and which have cost the ratepayers the sum 
of 26,6032., and the receipts only amounted to 4,140/., aad 


ee see Se nn on the eae amounted to 560/. ; 
the itants paying a rate of 3d. per pound. 
it that a great number of males 
and females have been taught to swim, but urge that the 
department is more patronised by the rich then 
Se yee, the former sending women to do the laundry 
, 80 that little is done at rich people’s houses. 

The Mayor and Common Council have passed the 
following resolation, and it remains to be seen what the 
Government will do with it :— 

* Having taken into consideration the question of the 
desirability of eg of the baths wash-houses, 

cted by the il of this city, under the provisions of 
the Baths and Wash-houses Acts,—9 and 10 Vict., c. 74; 
10 and 11 Vict., c. 61,—and to your Board by 
the Public Health Act, 1872, section 7,—beg to report 
that they have exemined the receipts, accvunts, and 
i of the baths and wash-nouses from their first 
institution to the present time, and find they cannot be 
maintained without causing a serious yearly loss. 

And that an applicstion be made to the Lords of Her 
8 Treasury for leave under section 32 of the 9th 
Vic., c. 74, to sell such baths and wash-houses, 
on the ground that they are “too expensive to be 


Mrs Uerperation of the Cig of Derhom me , next year, 
ask the Lords of the Treasury for leave to their poor, 
on the ground that they are “too expensive to be kept 


up. 





~ 








FILTERS AND THE PREVENTION OF 
“FUR” IN KITCHEN BOILERS. 


Is water ing “far” in solution injurious to health ? 
Do the Silicate Carbon Company's filters prevent “ fur'’? 
They are fixed, i ide the cistern, the water 
entering at the bottom and flowing out at the top? It 
was, I think, in the Vienna Exhibition that an invention 
for enting “far” was exhibited. Can any of your 

sell me anything more about it ? A.C. 








Romsey Abbey Church.—The new stained 
window in the north nave-aisle, which has been 
recently placed there by Mr. Henry Tylee, 
is the work of Mr. Alexander Gibbs. There 
are two medallions in this window, which 
is a family memorial, one representing ‘‘ Christ 
Blessing little Children,” the other, “ The Good 
Shepherd.” The stonework surrounding this 








window was executed by Mr, Ellery. 
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WARMING CHURCHES. 


Sir,—Some years ago I wrote to ask your 
opinion of a plan of warming a church which is 


in use in a large edifice under my ward. Half} sd 


a dozen oblong pits some 12 ft. by 2 ft. contain 
the furnaces and iron flues. Cold air is admitted 
from the outside so as to impinge on the side of 
the furnace, and the theory is that this warmed 
air gradually ascends, making way for quiet 
streams of colder air that may be floating about 
in the edifice. The six furnaces centred in a 
common shaft which had no damper, and the 
effect was that when a fire was well lighted it 
got the mastery, roared and rioted along the 
flues, turning them red hot, and soon putting an 
end to itself. All the time a great rush of cold 
air was drawn through the open sittings near 
the pite’ mouth, and when there was no longer 
any fire in the furnaces the legs of the unhappy 
congregation were benumbed, and serious colds 
were traceable to the warming (!) undergone in 
church. When the shaft was throttled and the 
pace of the fire regulated by a damper, the more 
serious of the ill effects were not experienced, 
but the system never worked perfectly with 
us. Whether it was through imperfect light- 
ing, or want of stoking, or wrong regu- 
lation of the damper we have usually run 
a course of difficulties between no heat all 
through the service, or too much at the begin- 
ning and too little at the end. By way of radical 
cure, the man who manages the furnace has 
lately got up a roaring fire, and made the plates 
red hot for a couple of yards before the congre- 
tion arrives. It is in vain for me to endeavour 
to explain that he is first producing carbonic 
oxide, and poisoning the people, and next pro- 
ducing that rapid draught which Dr. Thompgon 
tells us is so fatal. ‘There is the fire; you can 
see it; and, of course, you must be warmed. 
Don’t it stand to reason?” I should scarcely 
appeal to you, sir, against my subordinate, but 
unfortunately my vicar sides with him, and 
nothing less than a scientific opinion from an 
authority like yourself is likely to be satisfactory. 
Will you kindly tell us how we ought to warm 
our church ? A CHURCHWARDEN. 

*,* Our correspondent asks too much. Advice 
should be taken of a proper person on the spot. 
We will go so far as to say that nothing can be 
worse than red-hot plates burning up the vital 
principle of the air. 








ON THE OMISSION OF A PROPER 
LINING OF ROOMS. 

Sin,—Many months since I apprised an 
honourable member that maladies from which 
the public are suffering, arise particularly from 
the omission of battenings, lathing, plaster, and 
wainscots, up to the top of the backs of our 
chairs in England; an island surrounded by the 
sea, whose atmosphere is humid, and that 
humidity not free from saline particles, which 
sink into the porous brick, and when confined 
render it damp. 

The rain falls upon our houses, and the sun 
drives it in, which we may see when, after the 
wainscot, at the period of twenty-five years, is 
removed, its inside is found to be rotten from 
the saline deposit in the brick there, but which 
the oil in the paint and varnish outside had, all 
that time, shielded the inmates from, rendering 
the room not only warm, but dry. 

This practice, which our forefathers had dis- 
covered, led them to the necessity of adopting 
the battenings, &c., which, either from imitating 
the fashion or practice by the Parisians, 
compared with us, economy of space or timber 
have by the builders been discontinued, and 
entailed upon the inhabitants of houses in 
England complaints seldom heard of before. 

Rost. J, Srorwarp. 








THE READY RAFT. 


Siz,—The simple fact that only half can be 
saved from sinking and burning in troop and emi- 
grant ships is dreadful. This conviction should 
give force to an all-saving device being adopted. 

I beg to refer to my “ Ready Raft,” published 
in the Builder, January 23rd, 1869. By un- 
bolting a portion of the deck (quarter, poop, or 
main), with bulwarks, and lashed casks of pro- 
visions, and water, the raft is ready. The crew 
should be exercised at hitcher drill to slide it, &c. 
Men in despair see stout timbers everywhere, 
but so contrived as to burn or sink. R, T. 


THE BUILDER. 


“ ARCHITECTS AND WORKMEN.” 


Srm,—Only a few words to say (lest I should be some- 
how hon t to pene Magy t agoor gn yyy 
correspondent’s tho 
} a no occasion, - 
man” is not to be petted or patted on 
should be “treated like a dog” (the “petting and 
patting,” indeed, is more like the —_ of treating the 
canine race), and how any one could think such an idea 
could arise out of the remarks of any one joining in the 
discussion at the Institute, I cannot % 
claim to be working me Oy pe »—and get 
often pretty hardly used, but, I am the worst 
treatment would be to be have our faults and 
failings slurred over lest we should be offended. As work- 
ing men we are above oll Cast, ond, See See in our 
work, should endeavour to deserve, if we cannot ——” 


appreciation or success, C.F. Ha 








FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne-—The new Custom-house, which it 
is proposed to erect at Williamstown, will be 
built on the site of land, a portion of which is at 
present occupied by the old morgue. The main 
building, which will consist of two stories, will 
be in the Italian style of architecture, and, when 
completed, it will assimilate with the Mint in 
outward appearance. The materials to be used 
are brick and cement. The foundations will be 
formed of bluestone and concrete, sarmounted 
by a bluestone plinth, from which the principal 
structure will be carried up. Onthe ground floor 
will be the long room, at the junction of the 
front road and the thoroughfare leading to the 
steamboat pier, and will be 24 ft. 6 in. long, 16 ft. 
6 in. wide, and 16 ft. high, with a portico to 
give entrance to it. The long room will com- 
municate with the office of the tide inspector, an 
apartment 17 ft. 9 in. long by 16 ft. 6 in. wide, 
and also 16 ft. high; and an entrance from the 
ong room will lead into the stairs, hall, and, 
back passage, conducting to the storeroom, 
which is to be 16 ft. 6 in. wide by 17 ft. 9 in 
long. From the public entrance communication 
will be obtained with the tide-surveyor’s office, 
which will be 18 ft. 6 in. long by 13 ft. At the 
rear of this is to be the guard-room, 21 ft. 9 in. 
by 13 ft.6in. This room will be a single-story 
building, 13 ft. high. Next to the tide inspec- 
tor’s office will be the business-room, 16 ft. 6 in. 
by 14 ft. This room will be entered by a portico. 
A verandah is to extend round the back of the 
building from the guard-room to the out-offices. 
On the side fronting the pier road the site is to 
be enclosed with a corrugated iron fence, sup- 
plied with large folding-gates, and also with 
wicket-gates, and on the opposite side the yard 
will be enclosed with a paling-fence. The total 
length of the frontage of the main structure will 
be 72 ft., the width 66 ft., and the altitude, from 
ground line to top cornice, 36 ft. Between the 
two front porticos there will be a cast-iron balus- 
trade, and two stone pillars carrying oruamenta! 
gas-lamps. 

Brisbane, Queensland,—Monday, 15th of June, 
was a great day in Queensland annals, the new 
bridge across the Brisbane having been officially 
opened by his Excellency the Governor, with 
great ceremony, in the presence of some 8,000 or 
9,000 persons. The procession and formal open- 
ing were followed by a banquet at the Town- 


lency as “The Victoria.” It is 1,013 ft. in 
length from one abutment to the other, with a 
central roadway of 30 ft. width clear, and on 
each side of this is a footway 6 ft. wide, sup- 
ported upon cantilevers—the whole construction 
being on the lattice-girder principle, supported 
on cylinders. There are ten spans altogether, 
two of 52 ft., and the rest 82 ft., the difference 
being caused by an alteration insisted on by the 
Government in the length of the swing after 
the plans had been prepared, and the work 
commenced. The swing, which is on the 
south side, is 172 ft. in length, rests upon a 
cluster of five cylinders, and weighs 305 tons. 
It is easily opened and closed in ten minutes by 
hand-labour, by a contrivance designed by Mr. 
Pag yo ss when it was determined not 

use the bydraulic a igi in. 
tended; and when cenit alias pay ce on 
each side 54 ft. in the clear. Some idea of the 
length of the cylinders may be formed from 
the fact that one of them had to be sunk 
33 ft. in the bed of the river, down to the 
solid, and that it is 45 ft. in height from the bed 
to the pier-cap. The height of the bridge-level, 
above high-water mark, is sufficient for all 
ordinary traffic, so that the swing will not 
require to be often used. The conformation of 
the river-banks rendered a slight incline neces. 





sary, but it is not more than 1 in 90, The road- 


in 
We all gst, 


hall. The bridge was christened by his Excel- | school 
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way is planked, the lower tier being 9-in. by 
5-in, hard wood, and the transverse, or upper 
tier of 6-in. by 2}-in. atuff of the same material 


tz |The designs for the bridge emanated from 


Messrs. Robinson & I’Anson, of Darlington, 
England ; the ironwork, from the works of the 
late Mr. Thomas Brassey; and the construction 








SCHOOL-BOARD SCHOOLS. 


West Wycombe.—The new Board schools at 
West Wycombe which have been in course of 
erection for some time past, were opened to the 
children of the parish on the 4th inst. Several 
members of the School Board were present. 
The schools will accommodate 200 children, and 
comprise a schoolroom, 46 ft. by 18 ft.; an 
infants’ schoolroom, 30 ft. by 18ft.; and two class- 
rooms, 16 ft. by 15 ft. The cost of the ground 
was 1171., and of the building 1,6751. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Smith & Fletcher, of Lane 
End, and the architect Mr. Frederick William 
Burnham, of Wycombe. 

Ramsbury.—The new Board schools for this 
parish were opened at Ramsbury, by the Rev. H. 
Harrison. They are situated in a plot of land, 
about two acres in extent, which will form 
an extensive playground. The architect was Mr. 
Samuel Overton, of Marlborough, and the builder 
Mr. Dyer, of Ramsbury. The edifice is con- 
stracted to accommodate 130 boys in one school, 
and 100 infants in another; and also contains 
suitable class-rooms and lavatories, and is well 
supplied with maps and other necessary school 
materials. 

Rowley Regis. —At the ordinary monthly 
meeting, on the 11th inst., the Board proceeded 
to select plans for the erection of schools at Old 
Hill, Cradley Heath, and Knowle, and to take 
such further action as be deemod neces- 
sary with respect to the sites. Several plans 
were put in by Mr. Holmes, of Birmingham, and 
Mr. Meredith, of Kidderminster, and the esti. 
—_ cost of building the schools was as 
OLLOWB :-— , 

















For Cradley Heath:— 
Holmes ' £3,826 09 0 
Meredith. 3,245 0 0 
For Cld Hill :— 
Holmes £3,818 0 0 
Meredith 3,245 0 0 
For Knowle :— 
Holmes £2,601 0 0 
Meredith 2,242 0 0 





The plans of Mr. Meredith for Cradley Heath 
and Knowle, and that of Mr. Holmes for Old 
Hill, were accepted. 








SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Moughtrey.—The new district schools here 
have been opened. Some time ago the Educa- 
tion Department issued an order uniting the 
parishes of Moughtrey and Penstrowed into one 
district, and requiring accommodation for 
about 140 children. This the Church party 
undertook to provide. The school has been 
erected from a plan prepared by Mr. Sturkey, 
of Newtown ; the contractor being Mr. Stephens, 


contract (exclusive of bricks, which were other. 
wise provided) was 1971. 15s, a few extras 
making the amount somewhat over 2001. 

Lickey End (Bromsgrove).—The plans of the 
new schools at Lickey End, by Mr. Cotton, archi- 
tect, Birmingham, have been approved by the 
committee, and the contract for the erection of 
e:: has been ec to Messrs. Brazier 

eaver, Bromsgrove. site, given by Mr. 
Dixon, is about half an acre in wa on he 
Birmingham.road, near the old toll-house. The 
school will provide accommodation for upwards 
of 200 children, consist of infants’ 
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recently, to receive tenders for the new buildings 
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for the elementary schools, tenders were pre. 
sented from four builders, Messrs. Law’s esti- 


ings, was 2,9561. 10s., which, being the lowest, 
was accepted, subject to any alterations, omis- 
sions, or additions in the plans or specifications, 
which may be required by the endowed schools 
or Charity Commissioners. 

Dunston.—A new school at Dunston, con- 
nected with the Whickham School Board, has 
been opened by Mr. R. Carr-Ellison. The 
cost of the school alone at Dunston was 
2,1481.,and for the master’s house, 4451.; the 
prepay: vine around the school cost about 
4001. ; 


levelling of the pla: was about 
1121. ; the cost of the site, ; the total cost 
being 3,4141. 


Thornton-le. Dale (Yorkshire).—A new school is 
approaching completion in this village. It has 
been erected at the cost of Mr. J. R. Hill, and 
consists of schoolroom 70 ft. by 20 ft., class- 
room 24 ft. by 16 ft., with separate entrances, 

and out-offices. The rooms are open to 
the ridge, all the framed principals being dressed 
and stained. The plans were pre; 
Messrs. John Gibson & Son, architects, Malton, 
under whose superintendence it has been erected 
by local workmen. . 

Highurst Wood (Buated).— The want of a 
school so =< in this part of the parish has 
been at le supplied, owing in a great measure 
to the energy and tact of Colonel Harcourt, of 
Buxted Park. The necessary funds were ob- 
tained from the proceeds of Saunders’s Charity, 


supplemented by donations. From the exterior | ‘© 


the premises present a very pleasing appearance. 
They include the schoolroom and class-room, to 
which is attached a commodious residence for 
the teacher. In front of thisis a kitchen garden 
for the teacher's use, and in the rear separate 
playgrounds for boys and girls, in which there 
is a giant’s stride for the former, and a capital 
swing for the latter. An inspection of the 
interior of the building cannot fail to give ples- 
sure, and one is struck with the exceeding cheer- 
fulness of the rooms, notably of the principal 
room, which will inc te Pe 100 children. 
The formal opening of the school took place last 
Tuesday. The school was built by Mr. Lulham, 
builder, Uckfield, upon the plans ef Mr. E. 
Christian, architect. 








NEW BUILDINGS ON THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT, 


THE GRAND JUNCTION CANAL COMPANY’S OFFICES, 


Tue architectural character of the Thames 
Embankment is gradually being fixed for good 
or bad. Two lofty and prominent blocks of 
buildings are now in course of erection at the 
bottom of Surrey-street, having their main 
frontages to the Embankment. One of these, at 
the west angle, consists of new office buildings 
for the Grand Junction Canal Company. The 
Embankment frontage of this structure is 60 ft. 
in height to the cornice, above which, at the 
angle of Strand-lane, immediately adjoining the 


new buildings which have just added to 
King’s there is a le carried to a 
height of 18 ft., the extreme ht of the build- 
ing from the pavement line being thus 78 ft 
The width of the elevation is 52 ft., and it con- 
tains five stories, in addition to the basement 


and floor. 
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with that facing the Embankment, 
from the general street-line to 
8 ft., the area thus formed in front 
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ing being inclosed by an ornamental iron railing. 
The main entrance to the building is on the 
right-hand side of the Surrey-street frontage, 
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and it projects from the 
the street-line. This elevation is 
mounted by a gable uniform with the 
ment frontage, and all the chimney-shafts, whi 

are ornamental, are lofty. The roof is covered 
in with red tiles. The whole of the interior will 
be occupied by the company’s Board-room 
committee-rooms, and offices. Mr. D. 
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by | Mr. J. Wills is the clerk of works for both 


.| Mr. R. P. T. Logan; “ The Isle of Man Narrow- 


.| Mr. A. E. Baldwin. The chair will be taken on 





Nicholls is the architect, and Mr, J. M. Macey | engaged Mr. Humphris, the borough surveyor, 
the contractor. and Mr. Paul, to make a re-valuation of "the 


On the opposite side of Surrey-street, with| property, and they made the following net 
its principal frontage also next the embank- | asseesment :— 




































ment, another new building, closely resembling Cheltenham Sgn Yl 
the one jast described, is also in course of erec- Chariton Kings ... ... ... .. 1,630 
tion. This building, which has likewise been hoot wt tee ee ane _ 
jesigned by Mr. Nicholle, bas" a f to the ee car ad eae 

embankment 36 ft. in width, and another to Total ses see vse £4,710 


This showed an increase of 1,528!., and the 
Water Company appealed against the increase. 

On the first day of the hearing Mr. Hawksley, 
the consulting engineer of the company, and 
Mr. McLandsborough, the resideat engineer and 
manager, were examined and cross-examined at 
great length upon matters of detail. The in- 
come was admitted to be 10,5301., but from this 
some rather remarkable deductions were claimed 
as necessary to arrive at the net rateable value 
of the property. The account thus presented 
may be summarised as follows :— 

Gross income for1873_ ... .., 6 .» £10,530 


Expenses of management, re- 
pairs, and other outgoings $ £2,632 

Tenaxts’ remuneration, risks 
} 2,459 


Surrey-street 79 ft. wide, several old houses 
having been taken down to make way for the 
new structure. The embankment frontage is 
surmounted by two lofty gables, and the ground 
and first floor each contain two large bay 
windows, the central portion of each window 


The Surrey-street elevation has a range of five 
windows, in three divisions each, to each story, 
and the north angle is surmounted by a lofty 
gable, and the rest of the elevation by dormers. 
The building is being erected for Messrs. Few & 
Co. Messrs. Trollope are the contractors, and ial enanaltios, interest on 
tenants’ capital, &c.... ... 


structures. Set aside for renewals... ... ... SHAN 











Ratesandtaxes ... ... .. .. 806 6,743 
ARCHITECT TO THE LIVERPOOL Net estimated annual value... £3,787 


SCHOOL BOARD. 

Tue Sites and Building Committee of the 
Liverpool School Board have recommended :— 
That an architect to the Board be appointed 
to perform the following duties: (a) To give 
of Board Schools estimates of 





£3,729 


The capital of the company was stated by the 
appellants to be 118,0001., of which sum it was 
said 84,5041. had been expended in works of a 
constructive kind, in mains, &c., and the re. 
mainder in land, works, costs, and other expenses, 
legal and engineering. Counsel for the respon- 
dents argued that the deductions claimed by the 
company, especially under the head of tenants’ 
remuneration, were greatly exaggerated. The 
result was, that the appeal of the company was 
dismissed, and the rates confirmed in the several 
parishes, the appellants to pay the costs of the 


appeal, 


respective schools, which they may consider 
desirable; (b) to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions and superintend the execution of any work 
of the kind above described which the Board 
may have sanctioned; the remuneration of such 
architect to be confined to 5 per cent. on the 
cost of all the work executed, and the ap. 
pointment not to give him any claim to be 
employed in the planning and execution of 
new schools, for which latter work the committee 
recommend the Board to reserve its freedom to 
employ any one whom it may select; and that 
no recommendation of new work be for the future 
made to the Board by school —- which is 
unaccompanied by the estimate of the Board’s 
architect. The recommendation was agreed to, 
and it was left to the committee to name a 
gentleman for the office. 








THE CHATHAM AND DOVER RAILWAY 
COMPANY AND THEIR ENGINEERS AT 
THE BATTERSEA WORKS. 


Dvrine the last fortnight a dispute has been 
going forward between the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company and the men employed in 
the engineering works at Battersea, arising, it is 
stated, out of the proposal of the locomotive 
superintendent of the company to introduce the 
piecework system into the works. It also ap- 
pears that the men put forward (erroneously) asa 

i a clause in the regulations for employ- 
ment which provides for an inquiry into a work- 
man’s character for a period of ten years before 
he can be accepted as a servant of the company. 
The men farther complained of the conduct of 
Mr. Evans, one of the foremen of the company. 
As regards piecework, notwithstanding that it 
seems it has for many years been in operation 
at the workshops at Derby and other places, the 
men at the Chatham and Dover Company’s 
Works at Battersea condemn it, alleging 
that it leads to bad quality of work and 
“scamping.” A general turn out took place on 
Saturday week, which, however, it is said, was 
precipitated by two men, who had openly ex- 
pressed their determination not to work, being 
discharged. The company have succeeded in 
obtaining other hands to replace those on strike ; 
and the result has proved mos‘ disastrous to 
the men. 








THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

We are asked to state that supplemental 
meetings, for the reading and discussion of 
papers by students of the Institution have been 
appointed for the following Friday evenings :— 
January 220d and 29th; February 5th, 12th, 
19th, and 26th. The papers to be read on these 
evenings are respectively,—“On the Manufac. 
ture of Illuminating Gas from Coal,” by Mr. J. 
Tysoe ; “ Experiments on Current Meters and 
their bearing on the Hydraulics of Rivers,” 
by Mr. J. C. Inglis; “The modern Methods of 
Constructing the Foundations of Bridges,” by 


gauge Railways,” by Mr. T. O’Hagan; “The 
River Humber,” by Mr. A. 8S. Moss; and “On 
the Design and Construction of Lock-gates,” by 


each evening at seven o'clock, and successively 
by Mr. Bramwell, F.R.S., Dr. Pole, F.R.S., Mr. 
Woods, Mr. Bruce, Sir John Coode, and Mr. 
Abernethy. 








WIER’S PATENT REVOLUTION 
INDICATOR. 


A siupLs machine which should show the 
speed at which machinery is going at any 
moment has been a desideratum: the wonder 
is it should so long have remained so. How- 
ever, it is now supplied by Wier’s patent 
Indicator, which seems to us admirably adapted 
for the purpose, and very likely to be univer- 
sally adopted. As respects steam ships, the 
engineer in the engine-room, as well as the 
officer on deck, can, by simple inspection, ascer- 








THE RATING OF THE CHELTENHAM 
WATERWORKS. 


Ar the Court of Quarter Sessions at Gloucester, 
last week, the Cheltenham Waterworks Company 
appealed against their assessment to the poor. 
The rating of the company’s works nen oe 
perty in these parishes had not been for 
several years, although the income and profits of 
the company had largely and regularly increased, 


and the net rateable value in the several parishes 
had stood as follows :— tain at all times, by night or day, the number of 
Cheltenham .... ... 0 ws «. £1,839 revolutions being actually made either ahead or 
Charlton Kings ... .. .» » 1,221 astern. One dial-face shows by a pointer the 
EOE ce es ees precise number of revolutions per minute ; while 
ar ©: Seales another dial.face records the number of revolu- 
Total .. 82 tions made during each hour, day, week, month, 


"ie locomotives it would be invaluable. 
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Want of punctuality is admitted to be a fre. 
quent cause of railway accidents. Engineers as 
arule are in the habit of noting certain objects 
along the line by which they regulate the speed, 
but in a fog this is impossible, and at night it is 
most difficult ; the consequence is that the driver 
is afraid of over-running or being behind his 
time. By means of the Revolation Indicator the 
engine-driver can always regulate the speed of 
an engine to the precise rate required, and con- 
sequently keep exact time. 

Equality of speed is most essential in ma- 
chinery attached to mills and factories, more 
especially those used for spinning yarns or cotton. 
At present, strange to say, the speed of engines 
is ascertained by counting, and this information 
can only be obtained at intervals, and with a 

of uncertainty; but by the aid of this 
indicator the slightest variation is detected in- 
stantly, and can be seen at all times while the 
machinery is in motion. 

We have no hesitation in strongly urging such 
of our readers as have to do with machinery to 
examine for themselves the principle and work- 
ing of this new Hydro-Gyrometer, or Revolution 
Indicator. 








CONCRETE PAVEMENT AND ASPHALTE. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “Portland” may 
mislead your readers as to the relative cost of 
Portland cement paving and asphalte for foot- 
ways by quoting 3s. 6d. for cement against 15s. 
for asphalte per superficial yard. I have had 
large quantities of Val-de-Travers asphalte laid 
in London at 4s. 3d. and 4s. 6d. per yard, in- 
cluding the removal of earth and laying Portland 
cement, concrete foundation for the same. 

ARCHITECT. 


AN ILLEGAL AND DANGEROUS HOARD 


Art the Bow-street Police-court, before Mr. Flowers, 
John Brindle, builder, of Doris-street West, Lambeth, 
was summoned, at the instance of the St. Pancras 
Vestry, for having continued a hoarding at and in front 
of No. 185, Tottenham-court-road beyond the time 
stated in the licence for such hoard. Itappeared that the 
licence was ted in the first instance for twenty-eight 
days, for puiling down the house, and the hoard was kept 
op to an objectionable height pending the consideration 
of an yee to the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
leave to build the house to an advanced line of frontage, 
and was let as an advertising station. The proceedings 
were taken because the defendant had kept up the hoard for 
nearly a month, in the interval of the two licences, and 
that to a dangerous height, notwithstanding his promises 
to the chief surveyor and the works committee of view to 
alter or remove it ; and as the defendant had rea con- 
siderable profit by the use of the hoard, a substantial 
penalty was asked for on the of the Vestry. 

The evidence of Mr. W. B. Scott, chief surveyor, Mr. 
John Ware, assistant surveyor, and Mr. C. Worrell, chief 
clerk of Works Department, showed that the hoard had 
been kept up for a month longer than the licence allowed, 
and that it was of a most objectionable character, being 
described, when the committee viewed it, of 50 ft. in 
height, with planks nailed to the tops of scaffold-poles, 
like the sails of a ship, and swaying to and fro with a 
— wind, : 

ed 5l.and a continuing fine of 2s. 6d, a day for 
fifteen days, making together 61, 17s, 6d., with costs, 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Ely Etheldreda.—The distribution of prizes 
in connexion with this institution took place at 
the Reading-room, Ely, on the 18th ult. The 
Dean, who presided, called upon Canon Selwyn, 
the parent of the society, to address the meeting. 
Canon Selwyn drew attention to Mr. Toombs’s 
drawings of the west front of the cathedral, in 
the twelfth, fifteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
and expressed a hope that it would be restored 
in the present century. He also pointed to the 
painting of the interior of the cathedral on the 
occasion of the Etheldreda Festival, by the same 
artist. The subjects for the next exhibition 
were: “A Flower” (any sort, pencil, oil, or 
water colours taken from nature, the prize given 
by Mr. Marshall), and the other prize would be 
for the best design for a new public assembly- 
room for Ely. The first prize was awarded to 
Harriet McDougal (wife of Bishop McDougal), 
and the second to Mary Sophia Merivale (daughter 
of the Dean of Ely), similar prizes being given to 
Lucy Tuck and John Titterton, the three being 
considered equal. By request of the chairman, 
Mr. Gambier Parry, the artist engaged in the 
decorative work at the cathedral, addressed the 
meeting at great length, and was unsparing in 
his criticisms upon the pictures before him. His 
condemnation may be summed up in these brief 
words which he used, “All is wrong from 
beginning to end.” In the course of his address 

he also said that “it was not necessary for art 


he retailed this pun, which he pronounced one 
of the best he ever heard. oa apa to 
another, what is photography e reply was, 
“The foe to graphic art.” Mr. Marshall 
exception to several ideas propounded by Mr. 
Parry, especially with reference to the notion 
that art should not energy et 
prize for a floral subject, expected 

the artists who might think it worth their while 
to compete would imitate nature to the letter. 
Lincoln.—The annual distribution of prizes to 
the students of the Lincoln School of Art took 
place at the Schoolroom, Silver-street, on Tues- 
day,{the 15th ult. The Mayor (Mr. W. B. Terie 
presided. The head-master (Mr. Taylor 
read his from which it appeared that,— 
the total numberof individual students is 249— 
morning class, 41; afternoon, 24; evening, 179; 
Saturday afternoon, 60. poor evening roe 
have been full all the , and many applican 
could not be meee. Ou of the thousands of 
works sent up to South Kensington from all the 
art schools, only fifteen were hung in the national 
competition exhibition. Of these, nine were 
from the various London schools, one from 
Manchester, one from Bristol, and four from 
Lincoln. Of the four awards made to these 
works, one National Queen’s Prize was gained by 
Lincoln, They also obtained one of the two 
highest awards given in machine drawing, viz., 
the National Bronze Medal. The Government 
awards for the present and for last year are as 
follows :—National competition, 1873, 3 Queen’s 
prizes; 1874, 1 bronze medal, 2 Queen’s prizes. 
Third grade prizes for highly meritorious work, 
1873, 19 awards to 18 students; 1874, 27 awards 
to 16 students. Advanced work selected by the 
examiners for the National competition, 1873, 
20 ; 1874, 29. Free studentships, 1873, 4; 1874, 
5. Second grade prizes for ee — ra 
ing, geometry, and perspective, , 15; 

19. Certificates for ditto, 1873, 61; 1874, 67. 
The Chancellor (Dr. Benson), who presented the 
prizes, in the course of his address, said,— 
“ Artists had xjsen from almost every class in 
society, and the workmen class seemed to be 
breaking up with the richest possible promise. 
In a great place like Lincoln a skilled artizan 
required to be a very skilled artizan indeed, and 
he urged working men to take every advantage 
of the opportunities which the School of Art 
afforded them.” 





CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Leicester.—A meeting of the parishioners has 
been held to take steps to promote the rebuilding 
of St. Leonard’s Church. The Rev. 8. Trench 
occupied the chair. Mr. Alfred Ellis, one of 
the secretaries of the Church Extension Society, 
stated that the special fund for rebuilding the 
church amounted to 1,8001., and urged the im- 
portance of raising funds in the locality. 

Manningham.—A new church, in the Gothic 
style, is being erected in Grosvenor-road, Man- 
ningham, from the designs of Messrs. Walford 
& Pollard, architects, Bradford. The church is 
of large proportions, and consists of nave, side. 
aisles, chancel, baptistery, and narthex, with 
inside wallstones for the exterior of the building. 
The church is expected to be ready for opening 
early in the new year. 

Strizton.—The restoration of this ancient edi- 
fice is now nearing completion. The whole of 
the chancel, and the greater part of the nave 
walls have been re-built. For the dressings, both 
internally and externally, Ketton and Harlestone 
stone has been used; the interior walls have not 
been plastered, the stones being dressed and 
pointed. The roofs of nave and chancel are of high 
pitch, of oak, and are covered with Newcastle 
black-roofing tiles. The interior woodwork of 
the chancel-roof is formed into panels with oak 
mouldings. The interior of the roof of the nave 
has oak rafters and oak moulded-ribbed ‘king- 
posts, plastering being used between the rafters. 
The old screen has been repaired and refixed. 
The floor within the altar-rails has been inlaid 
with encaustic tiles, the steps to the same having 
been executed in white Mansfield stone. The 
nave floor is laid with Ketton stone. The seats 
are of oak. The windows are glazed cathedral. 
glass. The pulpit has been refixed on a stone 
base, with steps of similar material, and the font 
has also been refixed. The restoration has been 
effected from the designs of Mr. R. H. Carpenter 
and the late Mr. William Slater, of London. 
Mr. J. Allen, of Irthlingborough, was the builder, 
The plumbing and glazing were executed by Mr. 
Langton, of Wollaston; Mr. Lucas being the 





‘to imitate nature” Speaking of photography, 


clerk of the works. 


Aberdeen.—The Aberdeen Town Council have 
approved of plans for the restoration of the 
East Parish Church, at a cost of 6,000/., pre- 


took | pared by the city architect. 


Mitford.—The parish church of Mitford, Nor. 
thumberland, is u renovation and ex- 
tension. The edifice is very ancient, —— 
apparently been built in the Early English 
Norman styles. An entire pulling down and re- 
building ihe dae, Senet ones 
while it will be extended by the reopening of a 
long.closed aisle on the south side, and a lengthen- 
ing of the nave by the erection of a tower and 
spire, 130 ft. in height, at a cost of 56,0001. at 
least. Mr. Johnson, of Newcastle, is the archi- 
tect; and the stone-work id being executed by 
Messrs. Waterson, Brothers, of Morpeth. 








Books Receiver. 


The Encyclopedia of Costume; or, a Dictionary 
of Dress. With numerous illustrations. 
Mr. J. RB. Puancué, Somerset Herald. Part 
London: Chatto & Windus. 


Mr. Prancné’s little “ History of British 
Costume” is well known, and has been of good 
service; but forty years have passed since it 
was published; much light has been thrown 
upon the subject since then by the efforts of 
antiquarian societies, and it is quite time there. 
fore that a work such as that of which the first 
part is now before us should be issued. The 
new book is of quarto size, and will treat of dress, 
regal, ecclesiastical, civil, and military, from 
the earliest period in England to the reign of 
George III., including notices of contempo- 
raneous fashions on the Continent, and a general 
history of the costumes of the principal countries 
of Europe. Mr. Planché is the greatest living 
authority on the subject, and we have case. 
to fear as to the excellence and completeness 

his part of the work. But as regards the illus- 
trations we are tempted to urge upon the pub. 
lishers the desirability of a little extra care and 
attention. The engravings in No. 1, including a 
coloured plate from the picture of Richard IT. in 
the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster, are fairly 
good and sufficient for the purpose, but they can- 
not be compared with the illustrations of recent 
French works on similar subjects,—works by M. 
Paul Lacroix, for example,—and as this Cyclo- 
peedia of Costume is destined, we anticipate, to 
be the standard English work on dress, no pains 
should be spared to render it perfect in every 
respect. We cordially recommend the work. 





VARIORUM. 


We are glad to find the condition of miners’ 
dwellings, to which we long ago drew attention, 
is now being taken up in various quarters, as we 
recently mentioned. The Engineer says :—* The 
only question of importance connected wi 

Scottish miners engaging attention just now has 
reference to the sanitary condition of the men’s 
dwellings, which in many cases is described as 
very deplorable. Mr. Macdonald, M.P., 
taken up the matter with great vigour and 
determination, and has declared that if an im. 
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ficer ae Metropolitan Fire Beigel has 
©} the 8, 
forwarded his annual report to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. It states that the number of calls 
for fires or supposed fires received during the year 
has been 1,750. Of these 89 were false alarms, 
88 proved to be only chimney alarms, and 1,573 
were calls for fires, of which 154 resulted in 
serious damage, and 1,419 in slight 

These figures refer only to the regular calls for 
fires or supposed fires, lving the ou 
of firemen, fire- horses, and coachmen ; 
they do not include trifli 
which were not sufficiently important to require 
the attendance of firemen; neither do they 
inclade the ordinary calls for chimney 
The fires of 1874, compared with those of 1 
show an increase of 26; but compared with the 
average of the last ten years, there is a decrease 
of 6. The of serious to slight losses 
in 1874,—154 to 1,419,—is about as favourable 
as we have hitherto succeeded in making it, 


Coven: 
produced a pantomime at Covent Garden, 
“ Babes in the Wood and the Big Bed of Ware,” 
which is an excellent of its class, 


a 


’ scene sur- 
passes that of all this season, whether 
ye ingenuity of design, harmony of colour, 











operati 
. | engaged in the building trades at Sheffield have 








was adjourned for a month. 

The New Locks at Saltersford.—The 
foundation-stone of the New Locks at Salters- 
ford, on the river Weaver, has been laid by Mr. 
Andrew D. Cairns, the resident engineer. On 


E 
3 


fnclading the National Union of Working Women. 


of her Maj 8 ministers. After the appointment of the officers, the re 
The Water Supply of Newcastle.—At the | of the i Committee was read. The 
meeting of the Newcastle Town Council on believed the absence of strikes among 
Wednesday, a report of the Committee the better- mechanics was due to their 
on the subject of the water sa was read. | strong and healthy organisations, and proved 
Mr. Ha: among others opposed the proposi- that trade associations did not conduce to strikes. 
tion on the ground that the works were totally ’s College, London.—Mr. J. Callow 
inadequate to supply the town with water. '1..° been elected to the chair of Landscape 
They would have to pay at least 700,000I. for Art here, in the place of Mr. Henry Warren 
the works and then another 500,000I. to supply | retired after very long service. Mr. Albert 


long 
Warren, who has efficiently discharged 
for his father for some 
presented such a remarkable set of 
of the greatest eminence 
result seems to show litile 
e on the part of the com. 
“ Service is no inheritance,” we too well 
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veney Common. — A letter 

itan Board of Works 
. from the Wandsworth District 
, in the event of Tooting 


d 
| 


| 


the occasion Mr. Thompson, foreman, presented Graveney-common being vested in this Board, 


him with a handsome silver trowel, supplied by that it should be kept in its 
and 


Mr. West, of No:thwich, bearing the following 
inscription :—“ Presented to Andrew D. Cairns, 
the Resident Engineer of the New Locks at 
Saltersford, on the river Weaver, by the employés, 
as a token of their esteem for him, on the occa- 
sion of his laying the first stone.” 
the workmen sat down to an excellent supper, 
prepared by Mr. Godier, at the Bridge Inn, 
Barnton. 
The Agitation in the Sheffield 

Trades.—The ive carpenters and joiners 


forwarded a circular to their employers, asking 
for an advance of 3d. per hour on their present 

and a reduction in their working-hours to 
49} hours per week. The operatives also ask 
for a code of rules, so that there shall be 
uniformity of working, which the men state 
“will be a benefit both to the employer and 
employed.” A deputation from the men will 
probably meet a deputation from the employers 
in a few days, when it is believed an amicable 


nt rural state, 
pedestrians should have free access to 


that 
all parts thereof, and that the District Board 
should have the use of certain convenient and 
unobjectionable parts of it as depdts for road 
Over 100 of materials. Mr. Runtz said it was intended to 
have a stone-yard on the spot, and he moved 


pense of his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
were opened to the public last week free of 
charge. Upwards of 300 persons availed them. 
selves of the tepid plunge-bath, nearly 200 more 
made use of the warm baths, and the wash- 
houses were attended by over 100 women, some 
of whom held their stalls for three days. The 
soup-kitchen was also fairly tested, and about 
600 pints of soup supplied daily to deserving 
recipients. 


Brighton.—The result of a Local Govern. 


arrangement will be made. If the demandsare | ment inquiry, held by Mr. Arnold Taylor, at the 


conceded, the alterations will come into force on 
the 3rd of May. 


State of Eaton Bray Church.—Part of the 
stonework of the tower has fallen. This church, 


Town-hall, on Friday, was that the inspector 
decided to report in favour of an application 
made by the town council for permission to 
borrow 10,0001., for the extension of main 

i . Acommittee has in favour 


which has long been in a critical condition, has | of hailding the new school of art in the Grand 


suffered very much from the late severe frost, 
and it is feared that if something be not at once 
done, one of the finest thirteenth - century 


churches in the county will soon be amongst the | tary 


Parade, at the cos of a little over 5,0001. 


Sales of Land.— Mr. E. J. Wilson, the secre. 
of the Estate Exchange, Tokenhouse-yard, 


things of the past. The whole north side of the | has published the following return of land and 


church is in quite as bad a state as the tower, 
and the vicar has been obliged, very reluctantly, 
to give notice that he does not feel justified in 
any longer risking the lives of the congregation. 
A sketch of the church by Mr. W. G. Smith, 
now before us, shows the upper of the 
tower with iron ties, and the north 
aisle shored up with timber. 

The Mortuary Chapel at the Asylum, 
Charminster.—On 12th inst., the bishop of the 


Charminster. The chapel is a Gothic building, 


other property registered as sold by public 
auction and by private contract from the Ist of 


January to the 3lst of December, 1874, as com. 


with the preceding years, 1872 and 
1873 :—1872, 9,901,2201.; 1873, 8,948,362i. 
1874, 11,160,324. 


Another Blow at the Nine Hours Sys- 
tem.—The Newcastle Chemical Works Company, 
who employ between two and three thousand 
men, bave issued a reduced scale of prices, and 
& proposal to return to the working hours of from 
six in the morning to six in the evening. Should 
these terms not be accepted, the works will be 
closed on the 27th. This is another blow at the 


with bell-tarret. It is “built of Broadmayne | ©. } system in the North. 


brick, with Bath stone dressings, in 

with flint panelling. It is 30 ft. by 16 ft., with 
an open roof about 26 ft. in height and with 
Gothic ribbed arches. The whole extent of the 
floor is laid with encaustic tiles. The building 
was designed by Mr. Fletcher, the county sur- 
veyor; the builder being Mr. E. Miles, of Char. 
minster ; and was atacost of about 500!. 





Designs for the Crook Co-operative 
Stores.—Out of nine sets of plans the premium 
of 201. has been awarded to Sou ee 
Macara, architect, High-row, Darlington (for- 
merly pupil with enn. Ross & Lamb), and 
that gentleman has been instructed to carry out 
the work, ~ 
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St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston-square.— 
This church having been closed for some time 
for reseating and decorating, was reopened by 
Dean Stanley on Sunday last. The whole 
of the ceiling and walls have been deco- 
rated, and a large new east window inserted, 
introducing the subject of the Transfiguration. 
Messrs. Dove, Brothers, executed the woodwork, 
and Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne the 
decorations and stained glass, under the super- 
vision of the architect, Mr. A. W. Blomfield. 


Bricklayers’ Wages.—The Secretary of the 


Master Builders’ Association informs us that the E 


operative bricklayers of Coventry have given 
three months’ notice to expire on the 31st day of 
March next, for an advance upon their present 
rate of wages from 63d. per hour to 7d. per hour, 
which will amount to about 3s. per week.— 
Coventry Herald. 


Destruction of the Wesleyan Chapel at 
Antley.— On the 17th inst., the Wesleyan 
Chapel at Antley, near Accrington, wai de- 
stroyed by fire. It was built about six years 
ago, and the damage is estimated at 2,0001., 
partially covered by insurance. An entertainment 
had been held in the chapel on the previous 
night. 


The Sumner Memorial.—The memorial to 
the late Bishop Sumner, presented by the grand- 
children of the above prelate, was placed in St. 
Audrew’s Church, Farnham, on the 13th inst, 
The memorial consists of a polished brass eagle 
lantern, which bears an inscription. The total 
height of the eagle is 6 ft.6 in., and the width 
across the wings 2 ft. 2 in. 


The Constantinople Underground Rail- 
Way was opened on Sunday, the 17th inst. The 
line runs from Galata to Pera, a distance of 
672 yards, rising with an average gradient of 
one in ten, from the level of the Bosphorus, to 
the extreme height of Pera, an elevation of 
200 ft. 


Suffocation Prevented.—At a meeting of 
the Society of Arts, on the 19th inst., a paper was 
read by Captain Shaw, on “Appliances for 
enabling persons to breathe in dense smoke or 
poisonous vapours.” The chair was taken by 
Professor Tyndall. 


South Brent.—At the last meeting of the 
School Board of this parish, Mr. James Hine, of 
Plymouth, one of the architects of the Plymoath 
Guildhall, was chosen architect for the Board 
Schools about to be erected here. 


Fall of Portions of the Ruins of All 
Saints Church, Pontefract.—On the 10th 
inst. the only remaining arch of one of the bays 
of the old south chapel and the old chancel of 
the above-named once stately and majestic 
church fell with a tremendous crash, and destroyed 
several monuments. 


Great Fire in Glasgow.—The greatest fire 
in Glasgow for some time occurred on Saturday, 
the 16th inst., the well-known biscuit factory of 
Gray & Dunn, Kinning Park, being totally con- 
sumed. The damage is estimated at 50,0001, 
and is covered by insurance in ten offices. 


New Town-hall for Annan.—At a meeting 
of the Annan Town Council held last week, it 
was unanimously resolved to appropriate 5001. of 
the common stock for the next five years, to aid 
in building a new Town-hall for the burgh. 


A Town without Water.—Owing to the 
bursting of a main, the Staffordshire potteries 
and district, with 150,000 inhabitants, are desti- 
— of water, and will probably be so for several 

ays. 


British Archzo Association.—On 
Wednesday, 27th inst., papers “On Estrighoel 
and Tintern in the Thirteenth Century,” by 
Mr. Thomas Morgan, and “On Faneral Gar- 
lands,” by Mr. H. Syer Cuming, wili be read. 


TENDERS 


For alterations end additions to warehouse, Lambeth- 
hill, Queen V ictoria-street, London, for Mr. T. S. Hahn. 
Quantities supplied. Mr. John M. K, Hahn, architect —_ 

















BES. Si ideo daicoben ebtnbesuiet eedeis £2,316 0 0 
Grover... vs 2,218 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw .......0 seadenenies 2,198 0 0 
Blin gton sisccmsecsscsssecsosorsrsssces 21990 0 0 
Scriveuer & White .................. 2,003 0 0 
Woodward (accepted) ............ 2,000 0 0 


For building stables and alterations at th Cc 
Tavern, Notting-hill, for Mr, Johnson, Mr. we 
Williams, architect :-— ; Set 


COMME ss cecesics cates sues pteneaae £637 0 0 
ar, RIESE ONESIES 611 0 0 
BAY cominnsicaceisinethadidion us §45 0 0 


For warehouse, now being erected in Ald e- 






















pe for Messrs. Thompson & Vine, Messrs. r & 

Bedells, architects :— 

Colis & Son ..... sccseccosves £9,758 0. 0 
Dove, Brothers..........s00e-see-eeee . 3,555 0 0 
Rose ene 3,500 0 0 
Grover 3,483 0 0 
Ebbage .. 3,398 0 0 
TARE cians scumrinn sane See 
Kelly, Brothers..... soe 3,292 0 0 
Bewell & Co, .sciscccccssoeeeeoneesevers 3,285 0 0 
Eonor ...0-se0 sailicDialel see 3,263 0 0 
Moreland & Co. 3,100 0 0 
Williams & Son ... 9,078 0 0 








For roadmaking and drainage works for the British 
Land Company (Limited), on their Bromley, Kent, No. 5 
state :— 











Bloomfield P> £1,700 0 0 
TARMDGEY 655... csasdscconteccasseorions phe: O89 
Harris senswlenn 1,540 0 0 
AT verincrasisacineaeinten chien’ 1,459 0 0 
URNAWRIOO on ciccicedesercornnticsssenes 1,356 0 0 
TObNSON ......s00eeereesees- 1,320 0 0 
Peill (accepted) ... 1,169 13 0 








For repairs at Nos. 352, 374, and $76, City-road. Mr. 
C. G. Wray, architect :— 
TIE inns vicsciannierccomee eeccceveeeees £526 0 0 





For alterations and new front, &., at Nos. 30 and 31, 
Great Queen-street, for Messrs. Corben & Sons. Mr, W. 
8. Treherne, architect :— 

BOT sisescvendsscaghterstreccunsonsncqubess £694 0 0 





For alterations to 126, London-wall. Mr. Herbert Ford, 
architect :— 
Crabb (accepted) ......cesscsesees £11,000 0 0 





For proposed new warehouse at Hamsell-street, City, 
for Messrs, Glover & Barnes, Mr, B. Tabberer, archi- 
tect :— 















DFO sckcinseiieriecsotecehenesovscpestenieah £3,650 0 0 
Crabb . 3,594 0 0 
Brass . 3486 0 0 
Larke 3,204 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby . 3,293 0 0 
er eR Aare . 3,278 0 0 
COE 6, asi Seiicctttinincantiio . 3,200 0 0 
Steins . 3,194 0 0 
DEER, .anqeincsesugnsyrivenionecaeneiih 3,035 0 0 
WRI. os cescicacecedecassusesaonvestine 2,882 0 0 
PGMRIOE wrisissivsiciicvsngetccnsipiceiblede ¥ 00 


For buildings and ironwork for the Bristol Industrial 
Dwellings Company, Limited. Mr. Elijah Hoole, archi- 
tect :— 




















Buildings. 
sposkstebaghtinhihopeisaiideoniieiie 11,890 0 0 
BIOCK B Br Q08 .cccccccsconseevcsessece 11,772 0 0 
WRU. .c canto spestinndsasacvaneesdecuian 11,257 0 0 
Boon ...... 10,508 0 0 
Wilkins 10,465 0 0 
Howell .......0.. 9,250 0 0 
Humphreys .... 9,070 0 0 
Krauss " . 8,830 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow ............... 8,760 0 0 

Ironwork, 
Edbrooke ...£1,200 6 0 
Herris seco «©8895 0 O 
Smith & Adams ....cc.oe.+0s ernneuteebe 839 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow .......05...00000 . 70 0 0 





(Jan. 23, 1875. 
CHABGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


cniksidviiaein EE LET 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER " is supplied, direct from the Office, to residents 
im any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
Payable in Advance. 

Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts under Se, Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money Order, payable at the Post Office, 
King-strest, Covent-garden, W,C. to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 








Bath Stone of best quality. 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 


Quarrym 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 


Seyssel and St. Jean Asphaltes.—The 
Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited. 

Mines, Works, aNp Depérs.—Garde Bois 
Lovagny (Seyssel Basin) ; St. Jean de Marnéjols 
(Department Gard) ; Paris, 14 & 16, Rue Curial ; 
London, Hackney. Works executed with guaran. 
teed natural Rock As in Mastic and 
Powder. Merchants, Shippers, and Contractors 
supplied.—GEORGE FINCH, Jun., Secretary, 
No. 27, Cornhill. . [Apvr.] 








Asphalte. 

Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 

M STODART-:& CQ 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.0. [Apvt.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro- 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For samples 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
at the Quarries, Narberth-road, R.S.0. [Apvr.] 


Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
asual sand, is much stronger than ordinary mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—6 Wharf, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, 8.E. [Apvrt.] 


Bills of tities, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross, & Broadway, Westminster, s.w. 
with accuracy and punctuality. Plans and Draw- 
ings Oopied, Traced, or Lithographed.—[Aovr. } 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. J. (next week).—A. V. (list of tenders has been cancelled).— 
W. G.—W. J.—A. & C. H.—E. P.—W. H. T.—W. B.—J. W.—H. 8.— 
J. F.—R. W.—L. H. R.—J. B.—Dr. §.—M. H. J.—T. E.—E. C. B.— 
J. H. B.—J. P.—C. 8.—H. J. J.—W. R.—8. W.—W. P. R.—D. B. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, list of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


ad Manufactarers of 


PXs 0 CHARLES SCOLLINCE SO PATENT? . 
* (\OLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 





and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 





Nott.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


Discount to Builders. 
Tllust-ated Sheet on application. 


LONDON, S.E. 





CHAPPUIS’ NEW PATENT 
“LUMINARIUM.” 





BEST & MOST EFFECTIVE DAYLIGHT REFLECTOR. 





PRICE LIST OF VARIOUS QUALITIES OF REFLECTORS. 


Universal ...... poegrs cap ssooseiis 3s. Od. per sq. ft. 
GRBOE MINNON: cisvovaensscnene 4 0 “ 
Silver-plated Copper ..... 


Argento Crystal ............... 5s. Od. per sq. ft, 
ee RRS SORE Tear iSO 6 6 * 
one 8s. 6d. per sq. ft 


Special Reflectors constructed expressly for special cases ; also for artificial light, 
gas, lamp, lime, electric. 





Po Eee AO 


APP.UIS, 


PATENTHEH AND MANUFACTURER. 





No. 69, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


PRAT ce Na 


RETIN TE PE Le 

















